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It was on a pleasant day in October, of the year 1790, when only 
nine years of age, I mounted the leading horse attached to the fore¬ 
most of two wagons destined for the “far west,” in which my mother 
and sisters were seated: and in which were stowed such articles of house¬ 
hold furniture as were indispensable to the comfort of a family, and 
which could not then be easily procured west of the Alleghany. With 
spirits naturally buoyant—pleased with the novelty of travelling, from 
which I anticipated a great deal of pleasure, the few tears which I 
6hed on quitting for ever the home of my childhood, were soon dried 
up; and I wondered not a little at the sober sadness of my father, the 
deep sighs of my mother, and the frequent sobs of my sisters, whose feel¬ 
ings and expectations I supposed would naturally correspond with mine. 

My father had descended from one of the first families who left Eng. 
land on account of the persecutions for religious opinions, in the reign of 
the second Charles, to seek in the unbroken wilds of New-England an 
asylum from oppression, and to rear a temple to the God of their fath¬ 
ers, in which they might worship him “according to the dictates of 
their own consciences.” 

Inheriting the spirit of his ancestors he was amoDg the first to resist 
the pretensions of Great Britain, and to arm in defence of our rights 
and liberties. Having signalized himself on several occasions, particular¬ 
ly in the battle of Springfield, N. J. at the head of a battalion of militia; 
he was appointed by congress to the command of a regiment, which he 
led in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth; and 
at the head of which he continued until the close of the war. 

Before entering the continental army, he possessed a small fortune, the 
fruits of his industry in a lucrative business; but of this a large amount 
was destroyed by the enemy, and more than ten thousand dollars advan¬ 
ced by him in specie to pay and clothe his regiment, were repaid to him 
by congress in continental money , on which he sustained a total loss. 
Like many of his companions inarms, after encountering the dangers 
and enduring the hardships cf a protracted war, Col. Spencer found him¬ 
self at its close, reduced from affluence to comparative poverty; but with 
them too he enjoyed the proud satisfaction of having aided in achieving 
that independence which laid the foundation of our national greatness and 
prosperity, and the hope of perpetuating to his children’s children the 
blessings’of civil and religious liberty. 

With impaired health, and injured constitution, he again engaged in 
business, hoping in time to retrieve his losses, and trusting in the honor 
and justice of the government to pay his equitable claims against it; but 
in this hope, and in this confidence he was deeply disappointed. After 
toiling many years with little success, hearing the flattering accounts 
then in circulation of the beauty and fertility of the Miami country, he 
determined to explore it. He did visit it in 1789, and being much plea¬ 
sed with it, determined on making it his future residence. Previously 
to his leaving home, he had disposed of his certificates for his military 
services at one third of their nominal value, and vested their proceeds 
in Miami lands; and now, having purchased some lots and erected a 
cabin in Columbia for the reception of his family, lie returned home to 
effect their removal. Neither my father’s description of the Miami 
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country, nor the most glowing representations almost daily publis! ed, of 
"•the land flowing with milk and honey,” could have prevailed with my 
mother to abandon the home of her fathers, “her own, her native land;” 
the early companions of her youth; her faithful and long tried friends; 
and above all, some of her own daughters, who had married and settled 
around her—but she was a most exemplary wife—sensible and intelli¬ 
gent-possessing great resolution and uncommon fortitude, and withal, 
a woman of deep piety; and being satisfied that the step on which my 
father had decided was necessary, she acquiesced in that decision with¬ 
out murmuring. 

The first few days of our journey passed very heavily. There was 
indeed much that amused, and even delighted me—but we had little 
conversation—my thoughtless whistle, and the quaint expressions and 
occasional humorous sayings of the driver, an old soldier, being all that 
for hours broke upon the stillness of the lonely woods, or varied the dull 
monotony of our rumbling wheels. Gradually, however, the family be¬ 
came more cheerful. Dwelling less upon the past, their thoughts began 
to be occupied with their present condition and future prospects, and they 
now found much to interest them and to render their journey agreeable. 

From Mendham, a small village in East Jersey, (our late residence,) 
our route lay through Eastou and Harrisburg. Passing these towns, we 
soon reached the formidable mountains which separate the waters of the 
Atlantic states from those of the Mississippi valley; and here we were 
called to exert all our fortitude, and to exercise all our patience. Those 
who now travel from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, ascending easily and 
gliding rapidly over the Alleghany, along the broad and finely paved 
road; finding at convenient distances commodious inns and excellent en¬ 
tertainment, can form but a faint idea of the difficulties and dangers 
encountered, and the fatigue and privations, which more than “forty 
years since,” were endured by emigrants to the west, from extremely 
bad roads, and worse accommodations. Often since, when travelling 
the road from Chambersburg to Pittsburg, in a comfortable stage, at a 
rapid rate, over the precipitous Laurel Hill and formidable Alleghany, 
I have been forcibly struck with the contrast; and as I occasionally 
caught a glimpse of the ancient narrow road winding among the trees, 
now rising, now descending abruptly by steep steps of solid rock, I 
thought it scarcely possible that any vehicle had ever passed over it; it 
was travelled, certainly, at the risk of limbs and even of life. It was 
after a day’s fatiguing journey over the worst portion of this road, in 
which we were delayed more than an hour in repairing damages of one 
of our wagons from a disastrous overset, that night overtook us in the 
midst of a dense forest, more than two miles from any habitation. This 
to our family, who had never known the want of a comfortable shelter, 
was a novel, and an almost appalling circumstance. To increase their 
apprehension, the wolves commenced a most hidious howling, and their 
fruitful imaginations soon added a host of bears, and panthers, and rob¬ 
bers. Soon, however, with the aid of a tinder box, we kindled a large 
fire; and after a slender repast of biscuit and cheese, with a little pure 
water from an adjoining brook, we retired to our wagons, and in deep 
sleep, soon forgot our cares and apprehensions. We had slept, perhaps 
two hours, when awaking about 11 o’clock, I discovered that my bed 
fellow, (a nephew a year my elder,) had left the wagon. After waiting 
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some time, as he did not return, I called him, and repeating my calls 
louder and still louder, soon awoke the family. Search was made for 
him in every probable direction, but in vain; loud calls and the firing of 
guns received no response save the louder howling of the wolves, who 
we now confidently believed had torn him to pieces. But in the midst 
of our alarm and distress, we received the welcome information of his 
safety. He had walked in his sleep, with bare feet and almost naked, 
in a cold night in October, to a house about two miles in advance of us on 
our road, had knocked at the door and was admitted, but did not awake 
until the screams of its inmates, some of whom were terror-stricken, 
aroused him. Recovering himself, he soon convinced them that he was 
not an apparition, but a real “spirit of health,” and as it was now late, 
was kindly accommodated with a bed for the night. It is a fact within 
the recollection of many of us, that not more than twenty-five years since, 
before the application of steam to the propulsion of vessels, almost the 
only conveyance on the western waters was by keel and flat boats. The 
latter being cheap, and easily built, and intended wholly for conveyance 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, were always sought by families descen¬ 
ding these rivers. And as there were several places along the Monon- 
gahelaat which these boats were built, and where they could be obtained 
on better terms than at Pittsburg, instead of taking the direct road to 
that place, we took a southwesterly direction to Jacob’s creek, a branch 
of the Yougheghany. Here having arrived, and waited more than a 
month for the building of a boat, and for a rise of water, we embarked 
for Columbia; and in company with another family, and numbering to¬ 
gether about sixteen souls, soon found ourselves quietly gliding down the 
beautiful waters of Ohio. 


NUMBER II. 

To the early emigrant it must be truly pleasing to mark the great 
and rapid changes which, within his remembrance, have been wrought, 
not only along the rivers, but in the whole valley of the Mississippi. 
To contrast the once unbroken wilderness, in its solitude undisturbed, 
save by the howl of the wolf, the terrific scream of the panther, or the 
appalling yell of the savage, with the cultivated fields and comfortable 
farm houses—the neat villages—the populous towns, and even large ci¬ 
ties which he now beholds, risen as by magic, and swarming with inhab¬ 
itants, active, industrious, and enterprising; to hear the “busy hum,” 
and note the constant bustle of commerce—and where the sluggish flat, 
or laboring keel seemed scarcely to advance, to see the stately steamer 
proudly stemming the rapid current, or urged down it at so swift a speed 
as seemingly to bring near places the most remote, and to overcome in 
the short time of eight days, a distance, to perform which once required 
three months, even in the best keel boat, with all the aid of sails, and 
oars, and warps. 

Yet there are times when he enjoys a melancholy pleasure in his rec¬ 
ollections of the past, when the varied scenery of the west was beheld by 
him in all its loveliness, and in all its primeval grandeur. When unused 
to the destructive wave of the steamer, or the more desolating axe of the 
later settler, the unbroken banks of the beautiful Ohio were seen, on one 
side, first gently sloping from the pebbled shore fringed with willows, 
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then gradually ascending a few rods, covered with cotton wood, linden, 
and soft maple, then with steep ascent rising to their summit, crowned 
with elm and sycamore, and bounding the ample bottom, where the 
stately beech and poplar, the noble ash and walnut, the tall hickory, and 
the majestic oak, had withstood the storms of ages. Here too were seen 
the flowering buckeye, the guarded honey tree dropping its sweets, the 
fragrant spice wood and sassafras affording tea, and the maple yielding 
sugar to the early settlers. On the other side were seen the hills boun¬ 
ding these fertile bottoms, and forming a vast amphitheatre, sometimes 
breaking abruptly in huge masses of rock interspersed with cedar, and 
opposing an unyielding barrier to the stream; and now terminating with 
precipitous descent, covered with lofty trees quite down to the water’s 
edge. There seemed to be blended with the beauty and the lovely sce¬ 
nery of the Ohio inspiring pleasure, a wildness and a solitude which 
struck the beholder with mingled fear and awe. 

Such were oOr sensations as we descended the Ohio. Indeed there 
was with us a prevailing sense of loneliness—a feeling of apprehension, 
which, after we left Pittsburg, was interrupted only as we passed by 
Wheeling, Marietta, Kanawha, Oaliiopolis, Limestone, (now Maysville,) 
and a few other intermediate settlements, to our place of destination. 
But although we were sometimes alarmed, and often apprehended an at¬ 
tack from the Indians, we saw none, nor but few signs of any, during 
our passage;and providentially meeting with no disaster, arrived safely 
at Columbia early in December, 1790. 

It is perhaps unknown to many that the broad and extensive plain 
stretching along the Ohio from the Crawfish to the mouth, and for three 
miles up the Little Miami, and now divided into farms highly cultivated^ 
was the ancient site of Columbia, a town laid out by Maj. Benjamin 
Stiles, its original proprietor, and by him and others, once expected to 
become a large city, the great capital of the west. From Crawfish, the 
smali creek forming its northwestern boundary, more than one mile up 
the Ohio, and extending back about three-fourths ofa mile, and half way 
np the high hill which formed apart of its eastern and northern limits, 
the ground was laid oil into blocks containing each eight lots of half an 
acre, bounded by streets intersecting at right angles. The residue of 
the plain was divided into lots of four and five acres, for the accommo¬ 
dation of the town. Over this plain, on our arrival, we found scattered 
about fifty cabins, flanked by a small stockade nearly a half a mile below 
the mouth of the Miami, together with a few block houses for the protec¬ 
tion of the inhabitant?, at suitable distances along the bank of the Ohio, 
Whoever has travelled the turnpike road leading from Cincinnati t» 
Milford, after crossing the large culvert over Crawfish, and passing the 
cluster of buildings beyond it, has seen, a few hundred yards farther on; 
near the foot of the hill on the left of that road, an old hewed log house 
with four small windows in front, until within a few years past, shaded 
with large willows. About six feet north of that house, built forty-two 
years since, and long the residence of my father, stood the small log cabin, 
our first humble shelter on our landing. Its narrow doors of thick oak 
plank, turning on stout wooden hinges, and secured with strong bars bra¬ 
ced with timber from the floor, formed a safe barrier to the entrance 
below, while above, on every side, were port holes or small cmbrazurcs, 
from which we might see, and firoupon the enemy. Of windows we hadbut 
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two, containing ouly four panes of glass each, in openings so small that any 
attempt to enter them by force must have proved fatal to an assailant. 

We had occupied our new habitation about a month, adding greatly to 
its accommodation,and supplying many conveniences around us; indeed 
we began to submit to the inconveniences, privations, hardships, and 
dangers common to the pioneers of the west, without much repining; and 
having heard of no disturbances by Indians, in our immediate neighbor¬ 
hood for some time previously, felt little apprehension of danger. Eut 
our fears were suddenly aroused by the news ol an attack made by several 
hundred Indians on Dunlap’s station, (now Colerain,) fifteen or twenty 
miles northwest ef Cincinnati, then garrisoned by a few inhabitants and 
thirty or forty soldiers under the command of Lieut. Kingsbury. This 
intelligence was brought by Mr. John S. Wallace, (now Col. Wallace, 
our respected fellow citizen,) who, at the risk of his life, left the garrison 
at night, passed unperceived through the enemy, and safely reached 
Cincinnati the same night. Of the volunteers who marched immediately 
to relieve the garrison, one company was from Columbia. All were well 
mounted, and armed with rifles, knives, and some even with tomahawks, 
and dressed in hunting shirts, moved oS'in single file. Arriving at Cole- 
rain too late to encounter the enemy, who a few hours before had raised 
the siege, they, after a short pursuit, returned home, and by no means 
allayed our apprehensions by their fearful accounts of Indian warfare and 
savage barbarity. We had often heard of the cruelties practised by the 
Indians, but the details of the burning of Mr. Abner Hunt, whom they 
had taken prisoner a few hours before their attack on the garrison, shock¬ 
ed us beyond measure. It is much easier to conceive than to describe 
the feelings of the garrison when, after being urged and entreated by the 
wretched man to purchase their own safety, and above all, his life, by 
surrendering to the enemy, they saw him fed off, and witnessed the fear¬ 
ful preparations for torture, or the heart-sickening anguish of hope sud¬ 
denly extinguished, the mute despair of the prisoner, as he heard the 
decided, though reluctant refusal of the garrison, to save his life at the 
certain loss of their own. The Indians had tied their prisoner to a sap¬ 
ling within sight of the garrison, who distinctly heard his screams, and 
built a large fire so near as to scorch him, inflicting the most acute pain; 
then, as his flesh from the action of the fire, and the frequent application 
of live coals, became less sensible, making deep incisions in his limbs, as 
if to renew his susceptibility of pair.: answering his cries for water to 
allay the extreme thirst caused by burning by fresh tortures; and finally, 
when exhausted and fainting, and death seemed approaching to release 
the wretched prisoner, terminated his sufferings by applying flaming 
brands to his caked bowels. In this siege, which lasted two days, the 
Indians suffered severely in killed and wounded, without inflicting any 
serious personal injury on the garrison, whose principal loss was in cattle, 
destroyed or driven off by the enemy. The attack on Dunlap’s station 
was followed by successive depredations and murders by the Indians. 

In the ensuing spring they attacked several boats, killed many per¬ 
sons, and took some prisoners on the Ohio. Individuals were killed or 
made prisoners even in the outlots of Cincinnati, and near the mouth of 
Deer creek, and many were the “hair breadth escapes” from captivity or 
death. It is but a few years since, that near the turnpike, three miles 
above this city, might be seen the large elm behind which some Indians 
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stood concealed, and as he passed on horseback seized and made- 

Bailey prisoner: and not more than five miles beyond, where the same 
road crosses the narrows of Little Miami, only a few months since, I re¬ 
cognized the spot where the brave but unfortunate Newell fell a victim 
to the rifle and scalping knife of the savage. The successful expedition 
of Gen. Scott, of Kentucky, against the Indians on the Wabash in May, 
1791, had but little effect on the tribes north of us, whose boldness and 
daring remained unchecked. Early in the summer of that year they 
stole our horses, two in number, from a shed adjoining our cabin, and 
only a few days afterward we narrowly escaped the total massacre of our 
family. We had just ended our evening’s repast, and were about to rise 
from our table, when one of mv sisters, hearing, as she believed, the al¬ 
most noiseless tread of approaching footsteps, casting her eyes upon the 
door, and perceiving as she thought, the latch gently rising, sprang Up 
and seizing it, held it down until the doors were barred. Immediate 
preparations were made for defence. Our lights were instantly extin¬ 
guished, and while the females of our family sought safety by covering 
themselves with beds, the men, three in number, with a rifle and two 
muskets, manned the port holes above; and by frequently moving to the 
different sides of the house, endeavored to impress the Indians with an 
idea of our strength. The tread of the Indians was now distinctly heard, 
and the forms of two or three of them were indistinctly seen gliding 
through the darkness. Their intention, no doubt, had been to take us 
by surprise; and opening the back door silently, to have first fired upon 
us, and then to have rushed into the house, and with their tomahawks have 
completed the work of destruction; but failing in this, being too few to 
take us by assault, seeing no opportunity ot injuring us, and probably, 
too, not wishing to alarm the town without effecting some mischief, they 
soon stole ofl'and disappeared. But a few minutes, however, had elapsed 
before we heard the crack of rifles within two hundred yards of us, fol¬ 
lowed by the shrill war whoop of the Indians. Three musket shots in 
quick succession soon sounded an alarm, and in ten minutes about thirty 
men had assembled at the cabin of Ensign Bowman, on the hill side, a 
short distance west of us. They found the family in great consternation. 
The Indians had fired into the house through an opening between the 
logs, and guided by the light within, had wounded Mrs. Bowman slightly 
in her body. At sunrise of the following day, a small party pursued the 
Indians, whose number from their trails did not exceed six; and toward 
noon finding their tracks quite Iresh, and judging that they were now al¬ 
most in view of the enemy, moved cautiously, half bent, and straining 
their eyes as if they would look through every tree before them. Sud¬ 
denly at the sharp crack of one of their own rifles, as if by one impulse, 
each sprang behind a tree, waiting a few moments in breathless suspense 
the appearance of the Indians. At this moment a huge bear was seen 
bounding off a few rods from their left, and the disappointed marksman 
was heard muttering curses on his rifle for deceiving his expectations. 
The rest of the party, however, who had strong doubts of his courage, 
and believed that he had availed himself of this opportunity to avoid an 
encounter with the enemy, were deeply incensed; & could with difficulty 
be prevented from anticipating the decision of a court martial, by inflic¬ 
ting summary punishment on the culprit, who in one unlucky moment as 
they confidently believed, had deprived them of certain spoils of victory. 
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Soon after the failure of Col. Harmar’s expedition, government had 
determined to send a powerful force against the Indians, sufficient at 
once to reduce them to subjection. Troops were daily arriving at Cin« 
cinnati, so that in September, 1791, a large force, consisting of regulars, 
levies and militia, under the command of Gen. St. Clair, then Governor 
of the northwestern territory, was ready to march against the enemy. 
From the known experience and distinguished reputation of the general 
as a soldier, and the character of the officers under his command, the 
greater part of whom had “seen service,” complete success was confident¬ 
ly anticipated} and in the full expectation that the Indians would soon 
be humbled into submission, and apprehending no danger while a force 
so formidable guarded their frontiers, the inhabitants of the Miami valley 
enjoyed for some weeks tranquility and repose. 

NUMBER 111. 

Often as I sit securely in the house of God, the spacious temple of 
the Most High, surveying the hundreds that surround me, fearlessly rai- 
sing their notes of praise, and tranquilly worshipping the Father of mer¬ 
cies, the days of other years, and scenes long, long past, recur to-my 
mind with all the vividness of recent occurrence. Then fresh in my 
remembrance is-the rude log house, the first humble sanctuary of the 
first settlers of Columbia, standing amid the tall forest trees on the beau¬ 
tiful knoll, where now may be seen a grave yard and the ruins of a Bap. 
tist meeting-house of later years. There, on the holy Sabbath, we were 
wont to assemble to hear the word of life; but our fathers met with their 
muskets and rifles, prepared tor action, and ready to repel any attack of 
the enemy. And while the watchman on the walls of Zion was uttering 
his faithful and pathetic warning, the sentinels without, at a few rods’ 
distance, with measured step, were now pacing their walks, and now 
standing and with strained eyes endeavoring to pierce through the dis¬ 
tance, carefully scanning every object that seemed to have life or motion. 

The first clergyman I there heard preach was Mr. Gano, father of the 
late Gen. Gano of this city, then a captain, and one of the earliest settlers 
of Columbia. Never shall I forget that holy and venerable man, with 
locks white with years, as with a voice tremulous with age he ably ex¬ 
pounded the word of truth, and affectionately encouraged penitent sin¬ 
ners to hope in Divine forgiveness, from the words of Job: ‘ 0 that I 
knew where I might find him! that I might come even to his seat! I 
would order my cause before him, and fill my mouth with arguments.” 
He has long since gone to reap the reward of them ‘‘that turn many to 
righteousness,” and most of those, once hi3 hearers, are dwellers in that 
land whence they shall never emigrate. Often too, as I rest quietly in a 
comfortable dwelling, or sit at a table crowned with plenty, possessing 
not only every necessary, but soma of the luxuries of life, 1 think of the 
hardships of the early settlers of the west; and contrasting their perils 
and privations with the security and plenty of the present day, mentally 
exclaim with the psalmist, “The lines are fallen unto us in pleasant 
places,- yea, we have a goodly heritage.” My wife, who now sits besida 
me, and whose parents settled at Marietta in the spring of 1790, says, 
that so great in that summer was the scarcity of bread stuff's that her 
mother was obliged to send her children from the house while she prepa- 
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red bread for her boarders, who by some fortunate circumstance had ob¬ 
tained a bushel of corn meal; and I have often heard, that in the Miami 
settlements, the same summer, many, while planting and tending their 
crops, were confined wholly to boiled corn, as a substitute for bread; and 
sometimes destitute even of that, used in its stead a sweet bulbous root 
called bear grass. 

I well recollect, that in 1791, so scarce and dear was flour, that the 
little that could be afforded in families, was laid by to be used only hi 
sickness, or for the entertainment of friends;and although corn was then 
abundant, there was but one (Wickerham’s) a floating mill on the Little 
Miami, near where Turpin’s now stands. Built in a small flat boat, 
tied to the bank, its wheel turning slowly with the natural current run¬ 
ning between the flat and a small pirogue anchored in the stream, and 
on which one end of its shaft rested; and having only one pair of small 
stones, it was at best barely sufficient to supply meal for the inhabitants 
of Columbia, and the neighboring families; and sometimes, from low 
water, and other unfavorable circumstances, it was of little use, so that 
we were obliged to supply the deficiency from hand mills, a most labo¬ 
rious mode of grinding. 

The winter of 1791-2 was followed by an early and delightful spring; 
indeed I have often thought that our first western winters were much 
milder, our springs earlier, and our autumns longer than they now are. 
On the last of February, some of the trees were putting forth their foliage; 
in March, the redbud, the hawthorn, and the dogwood in full bloom, 
checkered the hills, displayed their beautiful colors of rose and lilly; and 
in April, the ground was covered with mayapple, bloodroot, ginseng, 
violets, and a great variety of herbs and flowers. Flocks of parroquets 
were seen, decked in their rich plumage of green and gold. Birds of 
various species, and of every hue, were flitting from tree to tree, and the 
beautiful red bird, and the untaught songster of the west, made the woods 
vocal with their melody. Now might be heard the plaintive wail of the 
dove, and dow the rumbling drum of the partridge, or the loud gobble of 
the turkey. Here might be seen the clumsy bear, doggedly moving oft’, 
or urged by pursuit into a laboring gallop, retreating to his citadel in the 
top of some lofty tree; or approached suddenly, raising himself erect in 
the attitude of defence, facing his enemy and waiting h '13 approach; there 
the timid deer, watchfully resting, or cautiously feeding, or aroused from 
his thicket, gracefully bounding off', then stopping, erecting his stately 
head, and for a moment gazing around, or snuffing the air to ascertain 
his enemy, instantly springing oft', clearing logs and bushes at a bound, 
and soon distancing his pursuers. It seemed an earthly paradise; and 
but for apprehension of the wily copperhead, who lay silently coiled 
among the leaves, or beneath the plants, waiting to strike his victim; 
the horrid rattlesnake, that more chivalrous, however, with head erect 
amid his ample folds, prepared to dart upon his foe, generously, with the 
loud noise of his rattle, apprised him of danger; and the still more fear¬ 
ful and insidious savage, who, crawling upon the ground, or noiselessly 
approaching behind trees and thickets, sped the deadly shaft or fatal 
bullet, yon might have fancied you were in the confines of Eden, or the 
borders of Elysium. 

At this delightful season, the inhabitants of our village went forth to 
their labor, inclosing their fields, which the spring flood had opened. 
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tilling their ground, and planting their corn for their next year's suste¬ 
nance. I said, went forth, lor their principal corn field was distant from 
Columbia about one mile and a half east, and adjoining the extensive 
plain on which the town stood. That large tract of alluvial ground, still 
known by the name of Turkey Bottom, and which, lying about fifteen 
feet below the adjoining plain, and annually overflowed, is yet very fer¬ 
tile, was laid off into lots of five acres each, and owned by the inhabitanta 
of Columbia; some possessing one, and others two or more lots; and to 
save labor, was inclosed with one fence. Here the men generally work, 
ed in companies, exchanging labor, or in adjoining fields, with their fire 
arms near them, and in case of an attack, ready to unite for their common 
defence.—Here their usual annual crop of corn from ground very ordi¬ 
narily cultivated, was eighty bushels per acre; and some lots, well tilled, 
produced a hundred, and in very favorable seasons, a hundred and ten 
bushels to the acre. An inhabitant of New-Erigland, New-Jersey, or 
some portions of Maryland, would scarcely think it credible, that in hills 
four feet apart, were four or five stalks one and a half inch in diameter, 
and fifteen feet in height, bearing each two or three ears of corn, of 
which, some were so far from the ground, that to pull them, an ordinary 
man was obliged to stand on tiptoe. Small as I then was, I drove the 
oxen, while my father, followed by the corn-dressers, guided the plough 
between the rows; for, having lost our horBes, we wereobliged to substi¬ 
tute cattle, which, however, connected by a long yoke, having the draft 
near to one of them, and permitting each to walk in a separate row, fully 
supplied the place of a horse. 

Well do I recollect with what alacrity I performed my labor, on the 
promise of my father, that I should spend the approaching fourth of July 
at Fort Washington; and well do I remember with what gayety and high 
expectations of coming pleasures I left home to realize those expecta¬ 
tions. It was on the afternoon of the 3d July, 1792, in company with 
my sisters, and several ladies of Columbia, and 6ome officers who had 
arrived there on the morning of that day, for the express purpose of con¬ 
veying them to Fort Washington, to partake of a dinner to be given by 
the officers, and followed with a ball on the evening of the fourth. We 
left the shore in front of my father’s dwelling, in a fine barge rowed by 
eight soldiers, and were soon descending with the rapid current of the 
river, at the rate of six miles an hour. The scenery of the Ohio, between 
Columbia and Cincinnati, was in those days truly romantic; scarcely a 
tree had been cut on either side, between the mouth of Crawfish and that 
of Deer Creek, a distance of more than four mile9. The sand bar now 
extending from its left bank, opposite to Sportman’s Hall, was then a 
small Island, between which and the Kentucky shore, was a narrow 
channel with sufficient depth of water for the passage of boats. The up¬ 
per and lower points of this island were bare, but it9 centre, embracing 
about four acres, was covered with small cotton wood, and surrounded 
by willows, extending along its sides almost down to its water’s edge.— 
The right bank of the river, crowned with its lofty hills, now gradually 
ascending, and now rising abruptly to their summits, and forming avast 
amphitheatre, was from Columbia extending down about two miles, very 
steep, and covered with trees quite down to the beach. From thence, 
nearly opposite the foot of the island, its ascent became more gradual, 
and for two miles farther down, bordering the tall trees with which it was 
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covered, was a thick growth of willows, through which, in many places, 
it was difficult to penetrate. Below this, the beach was wide and stony, 
with only here and there a small tuft ol willows, while the wood on the 
side and on the top of the back was more open. Not far from this bank, 
and near the line of the present turnpike, was a narrow road leading 
from Columbia to Cincinnati, just wide enough for the passage of a wag* 
on, which, winding round the point of the hill above Deer Creek, descen¬ 
ded northwardly about 400 feet, and crossing that creek, and in a south¬ 
erly direction ascending gradually its western bank, led along the ground, 
now Symraes street, directly toward Fort Washington, and diverging at 
the intersection of Lawrence-street to the right and left of the fort, en¬ 
tered the town. I have been thus particular in describing the river be¬ 
tween Columbia and Cincinnati, not only that those who now see it may 
have some idea of its former appearauce, but that the reader may better 
understand the narrative that follows. 

Scarcely an hour, enlivened by conversation, had elapsed from the 
time wc left Columbia before we landed on the shore in front of the gar¬ 
rison, and ascending the bank, in a few minutes entered Fort Washington. 

The morning of the 4th was ushered in with the discharge of thirteen 
rounds from the cannon of the fort; at twelve the firing was repeated, 
and the troops under arms performed various evolutions; at dinner, as 
usual, the toasts were followed by the discharge of artillery; at dusk there 
was a brilliant exhibition of fire works; and at night, if sot a splendid, 
yet, in the opinion of those present, a very agreeable and sprightly ball. 
The two succeeding days were spent by me in various amusements; but 
having exhausted these and grown tired of {day, I became restless and 
uneasy, and determining to return home, with all the inconsiderateness 
of childhood, (for I was not then eleven years old,) secretly left the gar¬ 
rison, whose first knowledge of my absence w'as the report of my capture. 
Reaching the bank in front of the fort, about 3 o’clock on theafternoon 
of the 7th, I found a canoe with four persons on board, bound for Colum¬ 
bia, just about to push off from the shore. Discovering one of them to 
be an acquaiutauce, I hailed them, requesting them to take me on board, 
which request, after a few moment’s consultation, they complied with. 
The canoe, which was small, narrow, and quite unsteady, had proceed¬ 
ed only a few rods above the mouth of Deer Creek, when one of the men, 
much intoxicated, having made several lurches on both sides, at length 
tumbling overboaid and nearly oversetting us, after a few awkward 
flounces, reached the shore. Not knowing how to swim, and being 
afraid to continue in the ranee, l prevailed with the remaining men to 
set me onshore, when, after a few minutes, leaving the drunken man 
sitting on the bank, we proceeded toward Columbia. In the bow of the 
canoe stood Mr. Jacob Light, and with a pole aidpd in propelling it; in 
the stern, a stranger, a swarthy, athletic roan, with thick black, bushy 
hair, sat with a paddle, which he sometimes used as an oar, and at oth¬ 
ers as a rudder; and in thebottom of its centre sat Mrs. Coleman, then 
an old woman of sixty. For myself, 1 walked along the beach, a little 
below the canoe, now listening to the merry conversation of my compan¬ 
ions, and now amusing myself by skimming small flat stones over the 
surface of the water. About a mile above the mouth of Deer Creek, a 
canoe which we had discovered some time before descending the middle 
of the river, having on board borne market people, and a woman whose 
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child cried loudly and incessantly, passed us, and elicited from the old 
lady, as is common in such cases, some remarks on the government of 
children. We had rounded the point of a small cove, less than a mile 
below the foot of the island, and proceeded a few hundred yards along 
the close willows here bordering the beach at about two rods’ distance 
from the water, when the stranger iu the stern of the canoe, looking back 
aud discovering the drunken man staggering along the shore nearly a 
mile below us, remarked with an oath that he would be l, bait for the 
Indians.” Scarcely had he spoken, and resumed his labor, for a few 
moments suspended, when turning iny eyes from the drunken man to the 
men in the canoe, 1 saw Mr. Light spring suddenly into the river, and 
the stranger at the stem falling over toward the shore. In the next mo¬ 
ment, hearing the sharp crack of two rifles in instant succession, and 
looking toward the willows about two rods above me, I saw through the 
thick smoke of their guns, two Indians, with faces black as midnight, 
rushing toward the canoe. Never shall I forget my feelings at that mo¬ 
ment. For an instant I stood motionless, and my brief reflection in that 
moment, as 1 involuntarily drew down my head between my shoulders, 
was, 1 have made some narrow escapes , but notv death is inevitable. One 
Indian was now within ten feet of me; in his right band was the uplifted 
tomahawk, and in his left the naked scalping knife. Instantly, as on 
wheeling, I ran toward the water, hoping to reach the canoe and push 
out into the river; he passed above me down to the shore, near which I 
arrived, just at the moment when, striking his tomahawk into the head 
of the unfortunate stranger, seizing him by the hair, passing his knife 
quickly around the scalp, and tearing it violently off, he held it up for a 
moment with fiendish exultation. Finding I could not gain the canoe, 
which by this time had got out into the current, turning from the heart- 
sickening sight of the mangled man, and dreading every moment a simi¬ 
lar fate, I next attempted to run down the river, in the vain hope of es¬ 
caping; but I had not proceeded ten steps, when the other Indian discov¬ 
ering my design, easily headed me. Instead, however, of seizing me 
violently, approaching within a few feet, he extended to me his hand in 
token of peace. I took it, and from what I had heard of the character 
and customs of Indians, feeling assured of present safety, became at once 
calm. The whole of these events did not occupy more than thirty sec* 
onds. The Indians had been on the hill in quest of horses, when hear¬ 
ing the loud crying of the child in the canoe that about ten minutes before 
had passed us, they came down to the bank of the river, thinking they 
might have an opportunity of effecting some mischief. Arriving too late 
to injure those in that canoe, and discovering ours about a quarter of a 
mile below, the Indians determined to wait our approach, and having 
planned to kill the men and woman, and take me prisoner, concealed 
themselves behind a large log among the willows, whence as we came 
nearly opposite they made their attack. 

I had time only to cast a brief glance at the shocking scene before me; 
to see Mr. Light, who although wounded ip the left arm, was with his 
right, swimming out into the river about a hundred yards from the shore; 
the dead body of the stranger lying just in the edge of the water; Mrs. 
Coleman about two rods out in the river, her clothes spread over the 
water and with her head near its surface, apparently floating, and the 
desolate canoe slowly descending with the current, when the Indian who 
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hail taken me prisoner, and who still held my hand, led me off;*and fol¬ 
lowed by his companion whose tomahawk was extended almost over my 
head, soon began to climb the hill bordering the Ohio. 

NUMBER IV 

CnossiNO the road a short distance, we stopped a few moments on 
the hill's side; the Indians casting their keon glances around them and 
listening intently as if hearing some sound indicative of danger, then ap¬ 
parently satisfied that they were undiscovered, resumed their retreat, 
and quickly gaining the top of the hill, ran off in a northerly direction 
at the height of my speed, one of them still holding me by my hand, the 
other following with his uplifted tomahawk. 

Having run, as I judged, about four miles, discovering my feet.bare, 
(for I had soon after leaving Cincinnati thrown my shoes into thejeanoe,) 
my conductor, whom I now regarded as my master, supplied me with a 
pair of moccasons, and seemed much pleased, when in return for them I 
gave him my pocket handkerchief, which he received as a mark of grati¬ 
tude. To the other Indian, who had now put his tomahawk in his belt, 
fearing I might have excited his jealousy, I presented my hat, which at 
first, as worthless, he dashed on the ground; then instantly picking it up, 
thinking, no doubt, it might direct pursuit, carried it in his hand until 
evening, when he burned it. Relaxing our speed, (although the long 
6tride8 of the Indians kept me in a continual trot,) and still pursuing a 
northerly course, about an hour before sunset, descending a high hill we 
reached a small stream running in a westerly direction, and which I have 
since believed to be the rivulet and hill adjoining Sharon, Entering this 
stream we waded up it about half a mile, the leading Indian directing me 
to step in his track, while the other followed treading in mine, then leav¬ 
ing it and travelling about a mile farther north, encamped at sunset on a 
low point of thick underwood near a rivulet. Here while one Indian 
kindled a fire, the other went in pursuit of game, and soon returning with 
a raccoon, which he had killed with his rifle, proceeded to dress it by 
singing off the hair, then dividing it, broiled it on the fire. The Indians 
ate voraciously, but being exceedingly weary I could eat very little; be¬ 
side, I had just witnessed a most sickening scene, calculated for a time 
to destroy all relish lor food. While my captor was dressing the raccoon 
for supper. I had seen the other Indian, whom I shall now call by his 
name, Wawpawmawquaw, or White Loon, drawing from its sheath his 
large brass handled knife, and cutting off the limb of a small grub near 
the body, take from his bullet pouch the black scalp recently torn from 
the head of the unfortunate white man, and cutting a small hole near its 
edge, and hanging it on the stump of the severed limb, deliberately and 
carefully scrape off the thick fat; then forming a small hoop about six in¬ 
ches in diameter with a thread of deer’s sinew, stretch the scalp within 
it, as if he had been preparing to dry the skin of an animal. Having 
finished their meal, the Indians prepared for rest: first tying the middle 
of a cord round my neck and extending its ends around my wrists sepa¬ 
rately, they spread a blanket on the ground and ordered me to lie down; 
then lying down on each side of me, passing the ends of the cord under 
their bodies, and covering themselves with the remaining blanket, soon 
sunk into a profound sleep. 
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For some time I lay ruminating on the sail events of the pn»t day; my 
mind now filled with fearful apprehensions of the future; and now “stung 
with thought of home,” to which I feared I should never return. Here 
as I thought of my beloved parents and affectionate sisters, and felt for 
the moment that I should never again behold them, tears of bitter regret 
flowed plentifully, and scarcely could I repress my sobs; then, as for a 
moment a ray of hope shone through the gloom, my soul became more 
tranquil and I began to revolve in my mind the means and the probabili¬ 
ties of escape: overcome at length with fatigue, in deep sleep, I soon 
forgot all my sorrows. 

To me it has ever seemed almost incredible, that Mrs. Coleman, after 
jumping out of the canoe into the river, should have floated quite down 
to Cincinnati, and there, being taken out of the water, have communica¬ 
ted the bloody event of that day and the news of my captivity, but the 
fact has been often declared by herself and asserted by others of undoubt¬ 
ed veracity, some of whom it is said had aided in saving her. I have been 
told, however, that the first news of my captivity was communicated by 
Mr. Light, who, on seeing the Indians retreat, swam to the shore, anil 
making the best of his way to Fort Washington, reported the fact. The 
commanding officer immediately despatched an express to my father, an¬ 
nouncing the painful occurrence, and proposing to send out a small force 
of regulars. While the news was spreading, a number of the inhabitants 
of Columbia soon assembled; prepared, and anxious to pursue the In* 
dians; but my father, apprehending that finding themselves pursued and 
Unable to carry me off, "the Indians would instantly kill me, returned by 
the express a request that no troops should be sent after them; then with 
6ome difficulty dissuading his neighbors from their purposed pursuit, ob¬ 
tained their promise that they would proceed no farther than the spot 
where the dead man still lay, and where I was taken prisoner. To des¬ 
cribe the feelings of my parents when the news of my captivity reached 
them, would for me be impossible. To be bereaved "of an only son, and 
the youngest of a once numerous family, of whom but six were living; 
would by death, under ordinary circumstances, have been a severe afflic¬ 
tion. Had I been found dead, inhumanly scalped and mangled on the 
beach by the side of my unfortunate companion, the shock, though pow¬ 
erful, would have gradually subsided, and the violence of grief would 
with time have abated; but, that I should be carried away captive by the 
Indians, the cruel barbarous savages, was to my parents, and especially 
to my mother, almost insupportable. Often when she thought of me she 
fancied she saw me fainting with fatigue, or famishing with hunger, or 
pining with disease; and sometimes her terrified imagination represented 
me falling by the knife, or sinking under the stroke of the tomahawk, or 
expiring at the slake in the flames, under the most cruel tortures. Nor 
was she relieved from these distressing apprehensions and this painful 
state of suspense until sometime in November following my captivity, 
when certain information was received from the commanding officer at 
Post Vincennes, that I was then living, and had been seen at the Indian 
village near the mouth of Auglaze only a few weeks before, by the late 
Capt. Wells, (Indian agent, who was killed by the Indians at the capture 
of Chicago, in the late war with Great Britain,) then a prisoner at large 
among the Indians. 

With the dawn of the morning of the 8th of July, the Indians awoke, 
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and untying the cord with which I was bound, we all arose. Our scanty 
breakfast was soon made from the remains of the raccoon which had fur¬ 
nished our supper; our baggage, consisting of two blankets, a bridle, a 
cord, and a scalp, was shouldered, the priming of the rifles was examined, 
and before the sun arose we were marching in single file, my master in 
front, myself in the centre, and the White Loon bringing up the rear, 
in the direct course of the Shawnee villages. The morning of this day 
was very pleasant; the sky was clear and the air balmy and refreshing; 
the ground less broken and hilly was covered with verdure; the tall woods 
through which we passed were beautiful, and but for the condition in 
which I was, a captive, whose every step bore him farther from friends 
and home, 1 should have been delighted. As it was, however, my mind 
by degrees became more cheerful, and my spirits began to resume their 
native, elasticity. About noon this day, passing along (he east side of a 
hill, beyond which there appeared to be a large opening, the Indians mo¬ 
ved cautiously, half bent, and with trailed rifies. Proceeding about half 
a mile, we halted in a deep ravine; when White Loon taking the bridle 
and pursuing a westerly course down the hollow, soon disappeared. In 
about ten minutes, however, he returned, mounted on a fine cream color¬ 
ed horse which he had just stolen, and taking me up behind him, trotted 
off several miles, the other Indian following, until coming to a thick un¬ 
dergrowth we slackened our pace into a brisk walk. Here we found a 
faint trace, which pursuing a few miles, led us into a plain path, which I 
afterwards learned was the Indians’ war path. 

The Indians seemed highly pleased with their late acquisition, riding 
by turns the spirited animal, and occasionally taking me behind them, 
greatly relieved me from fatigue. But, alas I how uncertain are the com¬ 
forts of this world! About the middle of the afternoon the horse sudden¬ 
ly became dull, and seemingly sullen, so that with difficulty he could 
be urged forward. At length he stopped short, when in vain did the 
White Loon, on foot, apply the hickory; the horse only stood and kicked. 
In vain did the other Indian, dismounting, endeavor to lead him forward; 
he would proceed no farther. He had been violently attacked with ei¬ 
ther bots or cholic, and now lying suddenly down began to roll and groan, 
sometimes struggling with every limb, and sometimes dashing his head 
against the ground. The Indians stood over him, now beating him se¬ 
verely, and now talking to him in Indian, a3 if expostulating with him 
or threatening him with vengeance in case of his remaining stubborn: at 
length my master, seizing his rifle as if to shoot him, began in broken 
English to curse him, and after loading the poor animal with all the op- 
probrious epithets he could think of, left him lying in the path. We 
encamped this evening about sunset in a low rich’bottom, near a beauti¬ 
ful stream: where having made a fire, and roasted part of a young fawn, 
which White Loon a few minutes before had killed, we ate a very hearty 
supper though without salt or bread, neither of which did we taste until 
we arrived at the Indian villages. After supper, taking a small piece of 
tobacco and cutting it fine by passing the edge of his knife between his 
fore finger and thumb, receiving it as thus prepared into the palm of his 
left hand, the White Loan with great solemnity and apparent devotion, 
sprinkled a few grains of it on the coals, an ottering as I afterward un¬ 
derstood to the Great Spirit, moving his lips as if uttering some petition; 
then mingling the residue with some dried sumach leaves which he drew 
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from his bullet pouch, and filling the bowl of his tomahawk serving as a 
pipe, first smoked a few whiffs, then handed the pipe to his companion, 
who also smoking a few moments, returned it; the Indians thus alter¬ 
nately puffing until the tobacco was consumed, frequently filling their 
mouths with smoke and lorcing it through their nostrils, closing their 
brief use of the pipe with a peculiar suck of the breath and slight grinding 
of the teeth. The day had been remarkably fine; we had travelled with 
short intermissions from early dawn until sunset a distance of at least 
forty miles; and very weary, myself at least, we lay down before our fire 
under a spreading beech and soon fell into a profound sleep. 

But we had slept only a few hours, when we were awakened by the 
roar of a tremendous hurricane passing only a few rods north of us, pros¬ 
trating the trees with a terrible crash, and carrying devastation in its 
broad track. Over our heads the thunders broke with deafening peals, 
and the lightnings seemed a constant sheet of flame, while from the black 
dense cloud that was furiously sweeping eastward, it sent its vivid bolts 
athwart and onward, passing the storm with the rapidity of thought. I 
had sprung from the ground, and gazing on the awful scene, stood mo¬ 
tionless with terror. I feared that the “great day of God’s wrath was 
come,” and I felt that I was not “able to stand;” I vowed to God that if 
he would spare me I would dedicate to him my future life;but alas! r.o 
sooner had the fury of the storm passed, and the thunder, now distant, 
ceased to terrify me, than my vows to God were forgotten, and the 
thoughts of the great white throne were banished. Expecting every mo¬ 
ment to perish, I had stood for some minutes unconscious of the pres¬ 
ence of a human being; but my terror a little subsiding, looking at the 
Indians, who were standing near me, I saw them perfectly calm, appa¬ 
rently insensible of danger, gazing with a sort of delighted wonder; and 
frequently as from the dense cloud shot some more vivid bolt with more 
deafening peal, expressing their admiration with their customary excla¬ 
mation, Wawhaugh! waugh! On the morning of the 9th, the sun arose 
brightly above the cloudless horizon, and shone upon a sky as clear and 
beautiful as if it had never been darkened by clouds, or torn by tempests,* 
and but for the bent tree tops above us, the fallen branches around us, 
and the wide spread devastation before us, one would scarcely have be¬ 
lieved that in the heavens now so bright and tranquil, desolation and 
terror had so lately held their empire. 

Breakfasting early, we pursued our journey; but our progress for the 
first half hour was slow and very difficult, having sometimes to climb over 
the large bodies of the fallen trees, or to wind around their up torn roots; 
and sometimes to creep through their tops interwoven with the under¬ 
wood. One who has never seen the effects of a tornado can have but a 
faint idea of its power and operation. Here, for at least a quarter of a 
mile in width, and many miles in length, not a tree had been able to 
withstand its force; not only were the largest trees torn up by the roots, 
but many, one, and even two feet in diameter, were twisted off, some 
near the ground, and others ten or twenty feet from it apparently with as 
much ease as a man would break off a slender twig. Passing at length 
the fallen trees, and travelling on a few hours, on hearing the sound of a 
bell, we halted not far from a small opening on our left. Here Waw- 
pawnlawquaw left us, again taking a westerly direction, and in about 
half an hour returned with an old black horse, probably a pack horse 
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belonging to the army, that had given out and afterward strayed off. 
Suspended from his neck by a broad leather strap, was a large bell, 
which was now stuffed with grass to prevent its tinkling. This horse, 
so very far inferior to the one we had lost, was esteemed a valuable ac¬ 
quisition, particularly by me; for my feet had now became sore from 
walking, and I was delighted with the opportunity of relief which riding 
afforded. Mounted upon the old horse, a natural pacer. I now rode very 
pleasantly, enjoying the comfort thus accidentally afforded me without 
interruption; for the Indians seemed not at all disposed to share it with 
me. Having baited at noon and taken some refreshment, we travelled 
on till about six o’clock, when passing along the side of a ridge into a low 
bottom, we stopped on the south bank of a beautiful stream (which I 
have since been told by the White Loon is Buck creek) in the edge of a 
grove covering both banks of the stream, skirting on one side a small 
natural meadow of a few acres, and on the other, a large prairie exten¬ 
ding a mile or two north and west. Here, determined to remain until 
the next day, the Indians proceeded to hopple the horse, and unstopping 
his bell turned him out to graze. Next intending to secure me, they or¬ 
dered me to sit down with my back against a small tree; then taking 
their cord, tying it first to the tree, passing it around my neck, and then 
with a knot around my wrists separately, extending my arms obliquely 
on each side, they fastened one end of it to a stake driven into the ground, 
and the other to a root in the bank of the stream; then placing a large 
piece of bark over me to shelter me from the sun, went out to hunt. 
Being left alone, my thoughts alternately occupied with tender recollec¬ 
tions of my home, and a painful consciousness of my wretched condition; 
sometimes revolving in my mind the probability of escape, then rejecting 
the thought as chimerical, an hour had passed away. I now began to 
think seriously of making my escape, and after a few minutes determi¬ 
ned if possible to effect it. Being a firm believer in an overruling Prov¬ 
idence, and the concern of God for the welfare of his creatures, I first 
addressed myself to him, and never did I utter a more sincere or fervent 
prayer, supplicating his mercy and imploring his aid; and promising, 
that if he would deliver me from the hands of the savages and restore me 
to my beloved parents, I would serve him the residue of my days “in 
truth with all my heart.” Believing too in the use of means, I imme¬ 
diately began to exert my own powers. Seizing the cord with which I 
was bound, I first pulled it violently with my right hand, attempting to 
break it or detach it from the root to which it was fastened; failing in 
this effort, I next laid hold of it with my left, endeavoring to pull down 
the stake to which it was tied. While trying to effect this, looking at 
the stake over my left hand, I discovered that the cord was tied on the 
outside of the cuff of my sleeve, and making the effort, succeeded in 
drawing my arm through it; then with the aid of my left, disengaging 
my right hand in the same way, I soon set myself entirely free. Picking 
up the bridle, and thrusting in my bosom a small piece of flyblown deer’s 
meat as provision for my journey, I soon found, bridled and unhoppled 
the old horse; and mounting on his back, and using the hopples (a cord 
of twisted bark) in place of a whip, set off for home. From the report 
of their rifles which I had heard only a few minutes before, I judged 
that the Indians were about a mile off in a southwesterly direction, and 
that I should easily return along the path we had travelled, unperceived; 
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fur considerate for a child as 1 might have been, the thoughts of home so 
engrossed ray mind, that the probability and even certainty of pursuit 
did not enter into my calculations, and I thought if I could only get a 
few miles from the camp undiscovered, I should be safe. Unfortunately, 
as it then seemed, I could not urge the horse beyond a moderate pace. 
Whipping him with the hopples until I was tired, I threw them down in 
the path, and supplied their place with a switch; but with all my exer¬ 
tions, striking with my heels, jerking with the bridle, and applying the 
switch simultaneously, I could not force him into a trot. The sun, when 
I left the camp was about an hour high, and as 1 travelled steadily until 
sunset, I had probably proceeded three or four miles, when concluding 
to halt for the night, I dismounted from the horse, and bending a small 
twig by the side of the path in the direction toward home, I led him a few 
hundred yards directly off from the trace, up a gentle slope of woodland, 
into a very close thicket of small sassafras, and securing him with the 
bridle, went in search of a lodging place. 

About sixty yards south of the thicket, finding a large fallen tree fa¬ 
cing the path, and having near its roots a hollow forming a shelter, I 
determined to lodge under it; but being very hungry, and having no pro* 
vision for my journey, saving a small piece of meat which I thought I 
should more need on the morrow, I concluded to make my evening’s 
meal on raspberries, which grew here in great abundance. Straying 
from bush to bush, eagerly picking and eating to satisfy my hunger, I 
paid little attention to my course; when having eaten sufficiently, I tur¬ 
ned as I thought toward my lodging place, but found, after walking some 
time, that I was completely lost. I now felt greatly alarmed; I ran 
about in every direction, seeking the thicket where I bad tied the horse; 
and terrified at the thought of perishing in the wilderness, regretted for 
a moment my attempt to escape. Happily, however, after wandering 
about for some time, I found the log, and lying down under it, pillowing 
my head on some leaves which I scraped together and covered with my 
jacket, and devoutly thanking God for saving me from the horror of losing 
myself and starving in the wilderness, and for all his kindness thus far, 
composed myself to rest. 

NUMBER V. 

The sun had set, with promise of a fair morrow; evening, mild and 
calm, had followed him; the soft twilight—gradually deepening, was fast 
merging into night; the birds had chanted their vesper hymn, and a deep 
and universal stillness reigned. I felt that I was alone, in the midst of 
a vast wilderness, exposed to prowling wolves, and deadly panthers, and 
my heart for a moment sunk within me, from a sense of ray utter help¬ 
lessness, and of my inability to oppose even the barrier of a fire, between 
me and destruction; then the thought of home, and the hope of reaching 
it in safety, banished my fears, and inspired me with fresh courage. I 
had lain thus but a few minutes, now closing my eyes to sleep, and dow 
opening them upon the spreading tree tops, or stars faintly glimmering 
through their branches, when I was suddenly roused by the cracking of 
bushes, and a noise like that from quick strokes on the ground, and look¬ 
ing toward the path, saw a herd of deer bounding through the woods, 
and swiftly approaching mo. Presently one of them sprang over the log 
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under which I lay; the others leaping between me and the thicket, where 
I had tied the horse, were in the next moment out of sight. Scarcely had 
I lain down again, when hearing a rustling among the bushes at a short 
distance from me, I raised myself upon my elbow to ascertain the cause; 
but words cannot express my feelings, nor describe my consternation 
and dismay, when looking through an opening between the roots of the 
fallen tree under which I lay, I saw the two Indians whom I had left, 
enter the thicket. Advancing immediately to the horse, and laying 
hold of his bridle, they stood a few moments looking through the small 
opening in the thicket facing the spot where I lay, in different directions, 
evidently endeavoring to discover me. I had by this time partially re¬ 
covered my self possession, and fearing that if I waited for them to find 
me, they would tomahawk me where I lay, determined at once to return 
to them. Instantly springing up, and putting on my jacket, I ran to the 
thicket, and with the mingled fear of deserved punishment, and the 
slight hope of impunity, uttered the truly childlike excuse, “I have been 
out picking raspberries.” 

Methinks I can now see the horrible savage grinding his teeth with 
rage, and with a look of fiendish malice, that almost froze my blood, 
raise his rifle to his shoulder, intending to shoot me.—Were my mother’s 
prayers now ascending before the throne? Was my father now suppli- 
eating protection for his lost son? Or had the Father of mercies said, 
“Lay not thine hand upon the lad?” At that moment the generous 
Wawpawmawquah interposed, and throwing up the muzzle of the nearly 
levelled rifle, saved my life. A brief altercation, and then a few mo¬ 
ments’ earnest conversation ensued, after which, setting down their 
rifles, and cutting large switches from the thicket, they beat me severely 
cn my head and shoulders, until their whips were literally “used up.” 
I bore their beating, however, with the firmness of an Indian; never once 
complaining, nor entreating remission, but not daring to make further 
resistance than to throw up my arms to protect my head. Often since 
have I felt thankful, that there were none other than sassafras bushes 
near; for had the Indians thus beaten me, with hickory or oak, they 
would certainly have killed me. Having wearied themselves in punish¬ 
ing me, and having told me by signs which I could not misunderstand, 
that if again I should attempt to escape, they would certainly kill and 
scalp me, we set out for our* camp, the White Loon in front, leading me 
by the hand, and the other Indian following on the horse, until we reach¬ 
ed the path, when we proceeded along it in single file. 

If at any time I flagged a little, falling too far behind the leading In¬ 
dian, the cruel savage behind me, goaded me with a stick, or strove to 
ride over me; and after proceeding about two miles, discovering in the 
path the bark hopples I had thrown down, he sprung from the horse, and 
picking them up, inflicted many severe blows with them on my head and 
shoulders. Weary and faint, I rejoiced, when at last we reached the 
camp; but my satisfaction was momentary only, for without stopping even 
to secure the horse, the Indians proceeded to tie me. Passing a cord 
around my elbows, they drew them together behind my back so closely, 
as almost to dislocate my shoulders, then tying my wrists so tightly, as 
nearly to prevent the circulation of the blood in my hands, they fastened 
the ends of the cord to a forked stake driven into the ground. I had 
often, as I thought, suffered not a little, but my sufferings this night were 
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extreme; I could not lie down, and to sleep was impossible; my head, 
bruised and swollen, pained me exceedingly, but this was trivial when 
compared with the torture I suffered, from the violent straining of my 
arms behind my back; my ribs seemed every moment as though they 
would separate from my breast, and my shoulder blades felt as if they 
would separate from my body. Forgetting the late signal instances of 
Divine interposition, I murmured against God, and in the bitterness of 
my soul, longed for death. 

The night seemed as if it would never end: but at length the day 
dawned, and gratefully did I hail the cheerful sunrise, when the Indians 
having eaten their breakfast, and being ready to march, came, and un¬ 
binding me, relieved me from the severity of suffering. Immediately 
fording Buck creek, (the eastern branch of Mad river,) here about thirty 
feet wide, and swelled by the late rain, rising above my waist, we passed 
on in a northwesterly direction, through the eastern side of a prairie, 
near to a high wood land, about a mile and a half, and crossing Mad 
river (an important branch of the Great Miami) at a broad ford, sixty 
feet wide, ascended a high bank, matted with blue grass, covered with 
raspberry bushes, and plumb trees, and exhibiting the appearance of 
having been once the site of an Indian village. Here the Indians stop¬ 
ping a few minutes to adjust their blankets, and make a pair of bark 
stirrups, I availed myself of the opportunity to breakfast on the rasp¬ 
berries, which were very abundant. Travelling on in a northwest course, 
through open woods, over high rolling ground, about noon we descended 
into a rich bottom, and halted on the bank of a small creek near a fine 
spring. Distant from this spot a few rods, was a very large sycamore, 
hollow at the bottom, and having on the side facing us, an opening about 
six feet high, barricaded below with logs, covered with brush. To this 
tree the Indians immediately proceeded, and removing the brush from 
before it, and looking into its hollow tor a moment, returned to the spring; 
where making a fire and roasting some squirrels which they had killed 
in the morning, made their dinner. I had eaten nothing but raspberries 
for the last twenty-four hours; I was very hungry; yet the Indians offer¬ 
ed me no food. I thought of their late cruel treatment to me, and of 
their continued inhumanity. I looked at the opening of the hollow syc¬ 
amore, which appeared black within, as if it had been burned, and sud¬ 
denly was seized with the apprehension that they there intended to burn 
me. Weak and faint from want of rest, of food, and from the debilita¬ 
ting effects of a severe dysentery with which I had been seized in the 
morning; stiff and sore from beating and from confinement, my feet 
swelled from walking, and my legs torn with briars, I was truly an ob¬ 
ject of pity. I sat with my back toward the Indians, ruminating on my 
wretched condition and gloomy prospects, now begging for death to re¬ 
lease me from my sufferings, and now shrinking from the thought of its 
-pains, its terrors, and above all, from that eternity beyond it, for which 
I felt that I was wholly unprepared. Soon, however, I found relief in 
a flood of tears, which I carefully hid from the Indians, and washing my 
face, and bathing my throbbing temples at the brook, strove to assume 
the semblance of cheerfulness. The Indians now leading the horse out 
to the hollow sycamore, and removing the logs from before its opening, 
I soon discovered the cause of their late haste to examine it, and with 
that discovery dismissed my foolish apprehensions. It is worthy of 
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remark, that in their villages the Indians use neither bolts nor locks, 
and that when they leave for a time their cabins, either empty or with 
any articles in them, a log placed against its door affords ample protec¬ 
tion to its contents, and abundant evidence of the right of possession in 
its owner; a right, seldom, if ever violated, even by the most worthless 
among them The same respect is paid, even in the wilderness, to prop¬ 
erty, known or believed to belong to Indians of the same tribe, or to 
those of other tribes at peace with them. 

If discovered, their property here had remained inviolate; and now 
taking from within the hollow tree an old blanket and pack saddle, and 
fastening them upon the horse’s back, the Indians next brought out two 
large packs of deer skins of equal size, neatly folded, and firmly tied to¬ 
gether, and connecting them with tugs of raw hide, and placing them on 
the saddle so that they hung about half way down his sides, made them 
fast with a cord; then securing between the packs a small brass kettle 
made to contain about two gallons, and completing the contents of the 
tree, we took up our line of march. Providing me with a switch, and 
placing me next to the horse, Wawpawmawquah followed, ordering me 
to urge him forward, and whenever he lagged, touching we with his 
whipping stick, and pointing to the lazy animal, would cry, “Howh, 
caucheeh,” meaning, that I should quicken his gait. This employment 
gave me a little excitement, and helped to rouse me from a lethargy 
produced by sickness and weariness; but from which nothing could have 
effectually quickened me, save the certain expectation of death, the mo¬ 
ment that from any cause I should be unable to proceed. From the con¬ 
duct of the Indians, I suspected, what I afterward found to be the fact, 
that after my late attempt to escape from them, I became the property of 
Wawpawmawquah, by purchase from the other Indian, who now exer¬ 
cised no control over me. This gave me some comfort, as my former 
master, (a Shawnee,) beside being an ugly looking fellow, and having 
something sinister in his countenance, evidenced a very cruel and savage 
disposition, and withal great meanness and selfishness; and indeed, to 
me, seemed destitute of every manly feeling; while Wawpawmawquah, 
(the son of a Mohawk chief, now, from the almost utter extinction of his 
nation, united with the Shawnees,) though in battle fierce, as brave, was 
at other times (for a savage) humane and benevolent. His person, a 
little above the middle size, was well formed, combining activity and 
strength; his face was fine; his countenance open and intelligent, and his 
bearing noble and manly. True, like all Indians, under deep wrongs, 
be was vindictive; but while some of his nation, deserting its ranks, fought 
on the side of its oppressors, disdaining to aid his natural enemies to 
crush the remnant of his race, he remained unchangeable in his opposi¬ 
tion to the “pale faces,” bravely resisting their continued aggressions, 
so long as there appeared to be the slightest hope of preventing their far¬ 
ther encroachment; then yielding to the power of circumstances, sub¬ 
mitting calmly to his fate. Having travelled since morning about thirty 
miles, two hours before sunset we forded a large stream, (then to me 
waist high,) to which Wawpawmawquah pointing, said, Miami; and 
which from its course here, a little north of west, from its long rapid, 
and from the appearance of the banks on both sides, I have since been 
satisfied that we crossed about two miles above Sidney. We encamped 
in the evening about six miles beyond the Miami, at a small creek; 
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where, for the first time in thirty-six hours, making a hearty meal, I 
slept quietly through the night, and awoke in the morning greatly re¬ 
freshed. In the course of a few hours’ travelling this morning, crossing 
a great many small branches running in various directions, and then pas¬ 
sing through a very extensive prairie, we came to a stream running north¬ 
wardly, and following its course until noon, halted by the side of a small 
rivulet. Having no provisions, Wawpawmawquah went to hunt some, 
but soon returned unsuccessful. Just at this time, a large hawk flying 
over our heads with a snake in his talons, and alighting on a tree a short 
distance from us, was brought down with a rifle, and being dressed by 
plucking out the larger, and singeing oft'the smaller feathers, and then 
boiled in our brass kettle with a quantity of milk weed, in about half an 
hour furnished us a dinner of flesh, soup and greens. Even the Indians 
ate sparingly; for myself, though hungry, I found the hawk so tough and 
strong, that I could eat but a few mouthfuls; as for the soup and greens, 
without salt, the taste was not only insipid, but sickening. About the 
middle of the afternoon, we met a small company of Indian hunters, the 
first human beings we had seen since we left the Ohio. Here resting a 
while, after making, as I supposed, various inquiries about their own 
families, Wawpawmawquah related all the particulars of their late ex¬ 
pedition, describing by the most significant gestures their ambush, our 
approach, their firing, the fall of one man and the escape of the other by 
swimming, their taking me prisoner, and finally exhibiting the scalp, as 
a trophy of their exploit. This relatian was heard by the hunters with 
profound attention, interrupted only at suitable times, with proper ex¬ 
pressions of wonder, or of praise; after which, purchasing of them for a 
small silver brooch, a few pieces of dried venison, we resumed our jour¬ 
ney, travelling near the bank of the same stream (which I afterward 
found to be the Auglaize) until sunset, then supping on boiled venison, 
lay down to rest. 

Still travelling down the Auglaize, about three hours after sunrise on 
the morning of the 12th July, we came in sight of an Indian village; when 
Wawpawmawquah cutting a long pole, tied the scalp to the end of it, 
and elevating it over his head, raised the scalp-halloo, a shrill whoop, 
which both Indians repeated frequently until we entered the town. Here 
we found all its inhabitants assembled; more than fifty men, women and 
children, collected in front of the nearest cabin, who, as soon as the first 
salutations by the principal men were ended, seating themselves, some 
on logs, and some on the ground, listened with deep attention, while 
Wawpawmawquah, with that gravity of manner, and those intonations 
of voice, peculiar to Indian chiefs and warriors, again told the story of 
my captivity. He was proceeding at last to describe the act of toma¬ 
hawking and scalping the unfortunate white man, when a little old In¬ 
dian suddenly springing upon me, and throwing me down with violence, 
gave a loud shout, accompanied with many extravagant and furious ges¬ 
ticulations, and vociferating (as I was afterward told) that he had van¬ 
quished his enemy. Immediately all the women began to scream, and 
the children, down to the small pappoose, setting up a long shrill war- 
whoop, gathered around me; I clung to Wawpawmawquah, but young 
as I was, I should have been compelled to run the gaunlet through the 
women and infant warriors, had I not from great debility occasioned by 
dysentery, been scarcely able tg move faster than a walk. About noon 
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that day, we arrived at another village on the Auglaize. Here also, the 
inhabitants flocked out to meet us, and in like manner, were entertained 
with an account of the late expedition of the Indians, and the story of my 
captivity; but although the women and children manifested a great deal 
of curiosity, examining my dress, and scanning me from head to feet, 
none of them offered me any rudeness. An elderly, noble looking Indian, 
whom I took to be the village chief, now led us to his cabin, where his 
wife, who appeared to be a very mild and humane woman, gave us first, 
some boiled homminy, and then a little corn cake and boiled venison. 
This to me, at that time more than halfstarved, was a most delicious re¬ 
past. I ate very heartily, and rising from my seat, and handing my kind 
hostess the bowl out of which I had eaten, bowing low, gratefully thank¬ 
ed her. She smiled, and only said, Onee, that is rights you are welcome, 
or as if wishing to lessen the sense of favor conferred, It is nothing. 
From this village we travelled leisurely on,occasionally passing an Indian 
hut, and toward evening stopped at the cabin of Wawpunnoo, a tall 
stout warrior, a brother of Wawpawmawquah. His wife was quite a 
handsome woman, delicately formed, and much fairer than the generality 
of squaws; she seemed to possess withal a very amiable disposition, and 
bore the churlish treatment of her husband with a meekness and pa¬ 
tience that would adorn a Christian; although it was evident she felt 
mortified that others should witness his unkind conduct. By the by, 
the Indians in general, are not kind and affectionate to their women, 
whom they treat rather as slaves than as companions, compelling them 
not only to perform the drudgery of the household, but even to work in 
the field, it being thought disgraceful for an Indian to labor. 

I have often seen families travelling, and while the poor squaw, ben ¬ 
ding under the weight of a heavy load, and the girls carrying packs, or 
the smaller children on their shoulders, were laboring along, the lazy 
Indian in front might be seen, with nothing but his rifle and blanket, and 
the boys with only a bow and arrows, or a reed blow gun. 

This night, for the first time since my captivity, I slept under a shel¬ 
ter; and lying on a deer skin with a blanket over me, slept comfortably. 
The next morning we breakfasted early, and a little before noon of the 
13th of July, after a journey of nearly six days, and travelling about 180 
miles, we arrived at the point, at the confluence of Auglaize and Mau¬ 
mee, or Miami of the lake. Here, disposing of their deer skins to a 
British Indian trader, the Indians crossed over the Miami, to a small 
bark cabin near its bank, and directly opposite to the point; and leaving 
me in charge of its occupant, an old widow, the mother of Wawpaw¬ 
mawquah, departed for their homes, a village on the river, about one 
mile below. 

NUMBER VI. 

Cooh-coo-cheeh, the old squaw in whose charge Wawpawmawquah 
had left me, being in that advanced state of life in which we seek for rest 
and quiet, apprehending no doubt from my squalid appearance, and dis¬ 
eased state, an increase of her cares and labors, at first received me with 
reluctance; but surveying my emaciated form, and examining my 
scratched and festered limbs, my swelled feet, retaining when pressed 
the print of the finger, and my toes, from the friction of the sand collected 
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in my moccasons in frequently fording creeks, raw and worn almost to 
the bone, her pity was excited, some of the dormant feelings of the moth¬ 
er were awakened, and she soon began to apply herself to my relief. 
Having first effected at the river a complete ablution of my person, she 
proceeded to wash my clothes, in the mean time compelling me to lie on a 
blanket for three or four hours under the scorching sud, until my back 
was one entire blister; then boiling a strong decoction of red oak, and 
wild cherry bark, and dewberry root, of which I drank frequently, and 
in which I occasionally soaked my feet for several days, she effected in 
a short time a perfect cure. She was a princess of the Wolf tribe of the 
Iroquois, formerly living on the Sorel. Her person, about the ordinary 
stature, was stout and clumsy; her features were rather homely, and her 
expression, generally, harsh and repulsive, though at times, when her 
thoughts were withdrawn from the deep and weightier matters of futuri¬ 
ty, or when no longer conversing with the spirits of other worlds, she felt 
that she was an inhabitant of this, and resumed her interest in its con¬ 
cerns, she was cheerful, and occasionally quite sociable, relating many 
pleasant stories and amusing incidents of her early life. She was, beside, 
a sort of priestess, to whom the Indians applied before going on any im¬ 
portant war expedition, inquiring whether they should be successful; and 
trom whom they generally received answers framed in such obscure and 
ambiguous terms, as to confirm and increase her reputation, even when an 
expedition proved most disastrous.—Cooh-coo-cheeh was also esteemed 
a very great medicine woman, eminently skilful in the preparation of 
specifics believed to be of great efficacy; but whose extraordinary virtues 
were more particularly attributed to her powerful incantations, and her 
influence with the good spirits, with whom she professed to hold daily 
intercourse. Her husband had been a distinguished war chief of the 
Mohawks, a nation formerly occupying the country along the St. Law¬ 
rence as far as lake Ontario, and that bordering on lakes George and 
Champlain. This nation, toward the close of the 17th century, or about 
the year 1670, confederating with the Senecas, the Oneidas, the Cayu- 
gas, and the Onondagas, and forming what was then called the Five 
Nations, (since, by the addition of the Tuscarawas expelled from North 
Carolina, called the Six Nations,) conquering most of the nations south¬ 
ward and west of them, claimed the territory as far west as the Missis¬ 
sippi, and southward to the Cherokee, or Tennessee river. Utterly 
destroying some nations, of whom not a vestige now remains; and 
incorporating others whom they had vanquished, they formed a powerful 
confederacy, and beside, possessing superior bravery, and consummate 
skill in war, they were formidable to the western tribes, in their wars 
with whom they were generally successful. The Mohawks were the 
early and firm allies of the British, and maintained their supremacy over 
the northern tribes, until about the year 1770, when being totally de¬ 
feated by the American colonists, they lost their ascendancy, yielded 
their claim of paramount authority, and reduced and scattered, were in 
turn incorporated with other Indian nations, over whom they had 
once ruled. 

After this signal defeat and loss of the Mohawks, the husband of Cooh- 
coo-cheeh, with his family, consisting of his wife, three sons, and a 
daughter, had removed from the St. Lawrence, and settled at the Shaw¬ 
nee village, a mile below the mouth of the Auglaize. In the victory of 
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the Indians over a part of the army of Hatmar, under Hardin and Willis, 
in October, 1790, in a furious charge made against the regulars, while in 
the act of tomahawking a soldier, he received a mortal wound from a bay¬ 
onet, and dying on his way home, was buried on the bank of the Mau» 
mee, about twenty miles from the battle ground. Soon after his death, 
his widow chose her residence, and erected a bark cabin on the spot now 
occupied by her; and having only a few months before, at the feast of the 
dead, with pious affection removed the remains of her late husband from 
their first resting place, interred them only a few rods above her dwelling, 
near to the war path, so that not only she might enjoy the happiness of 
conversing with him, but that his own spirit might be refreshed from 
viewing the Warriors as they crossed the Maumee on their war expedi¬ 
tions, until having ended his probation, and being prepared for his jour« 
ney, he should travel to the final abode of good spirits in the land far 
west, abounding with game, and enjoy all those several delights, which 
in the mind of an Indian, constitute heaven. Buried in a sitting posture, 
facing the west, by his side had been placed his rifle, tomahawk, knife, 
blanket, moccasons, and every thing necessary for a hunter and a warrior; 
and his friends had beside thrown many little articles, as presents, into 
his- grave, at the head of which they placed a post about four feet high, 
painted red, and having near its top, rudely carved, the image of a face; 
while below was marked the number of scalps he had taken in battle, 
scalps of all colors, of hair of all lengths, which, on some great occasions, 
might be seen streaming in the wind, suspended from a high pole bending 
over his grave, where I once counted nineteen, torn from the heads of my 
unfortunate countrymen. 

The family of Cooh-coo-cheeh consisted of a dark Indian girl, (an 
orphan,) two years my elder, and a half Indian boy, about a year younger 
than myself, both her grand children by her only daughter, now the wife 
of George Ironside, a British Indian trader, living at the trading station, 
on the high point directly opposite to her cabin, a few hundred yards 
above the mouth of Auglaize. The boy, reputed to be the son of the 
famous, or rather infamous renegade, Simon Girty, was very sprightly, 
but withal passionate and wilful, a perfectly spoiled child, to whom his 
mother gave the Mohawk name of Ked-zaw saw, while his grandmother 
called him Simo ne; the girl, rather homely, but cheerful and good na- 
tured, with bright, laughing eyes, was named So-tone-goo; but called by 
the old squah, Qua-say. 

To those who have never seen the dwelling of an Indian priestess, a 
description of the bark cabin of Cooh-coo-cheeh may perhaps be worth 
the reading. 

Covering an area of fourteen, by twenty-eight feet, its frame was con¬ 
structed of small poles, of which some, planted upright in the ground, 
served as posts and studs, supporting the ridge poles and eve bearers, 
while others, firmly tied to these by thongs of hickory bark, formed gir¬ 
ders, braces, laths, and rafters. This frame was covered with large 
pieces of elm bark, seven or oight feet long, and three or four feet wide; 
which being pressed flat, and well dried to prevent their curling, fastened 
to the poles by thongs ol bark, formed the weather-boarding and roof of 
the cabin. At its western end, was a narrow door way, about six feet 
high, closed when necessary by a single piece of bark placed beside it, 
and fastened by a brace, set either within, or on the outside, as occasion 
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required. Within, separated by a bark partition, were two apartments, 
of which the inner one, seldom entered but by the old squaw, was occu¬ 
pied as a pantry, a spare bed room, and at times, as a sanctuary, where 
she performed her incantations; the other having on each side a low frame 
covered with-bark and overspread with deer skins, serving both for seats 
and bedsteads, was in common use by the family, both as a lodging, 
sitting, cooking, and eating room. On the ground, ir. the centre of this 
apartment, was placed the fire; and over it, suspended from the ridge 
pole in the middle of an aperture left for the passage of the smoke, was 
a wooden trammel, tor the convenience of cooking. The site of this cabin 
was truly pleasant. It stood a few rods from the northern bank of the 
Maumee, with its side fronting that river, on an elevated spot, from 
which the ground first gently descending about one hundred yards north¬ 
ward, thence gradually ascended to the top of the table land bounding 
the narrow bottom* extending about two miles above, and the same dis¬ 
tance below. 

On the high ground was a beautiful open wood, principally of oak and 
hickory; while the bottom, with the exception of about five acres above 
the cabin, cultivated with corn, and a small spot around it was covered 
with bushes, interspersed with saplings, and a few blue and white ash, 
and elm trees. Both banks of the Maumee, above the Auglaize, were 
steep and high; that on which pur cabin stood was covered with willows, 
while the opposite bank, down to the point, being swept by the current, 
here slightly curving northeastwardly, as it mingled with the waters of 
its tributary stream, was entirely bare. Immediately below the point, 
the Auglaize running from the southwest, and bending north-eastwardly 
near its mouth, washing the eastern side of the point, entering obliquely 
and mingling its current with the Maumee, occasioned in freshets a whirl 
and boiling of the water in the centre, and strong eddies on both sides 
of the river; but in a low stage, the water below the point, and for some 
distance up each river, was perfectly still. The Maumee, above the 
point, about one hundred and twenty yards wide, and directly below it, 
a hundred and seventy, is here, in its centre, in the lowest stage of water, 
about seven feet deep; although its depth, where it has a current, is or¬ 
dinarily not vnore than three. It abounds with excellent fish, which the 
Indians generally take with a gig, or shoot with arrows, and sometimes 
with rifle balls; but in this latter method of taking them, requiring great 
judgment and a practised eye, they are rarely successful, particularly 
where the water is ijeep, and very clear; the fish seeming to be within a 
few inches of the surface, when he is at the same time so far below it, that 
the ball flattened does not reach him. On the south side of the Maumee, 
for some distance below the mouth, and extending more than a mile up 
the Auglaize, to an Indian village, the low, rich bottom, about three 
quarters of a mile in width, was one entire field, covered with corn; 
which being in tassel, presented a beautiful appearance. It is perhaps 
not generally known, that formerly the Indian women inhabiting large 
villages, wherever it was practicable, cultivated portions of the same 
field, separated from each other only by spaces of a few feet, and vary¬ 
ing in size, according to the number and strength of their families; seldom 
raising corn as an article of commerce, but merely to furnish bread for 
their own subsistence. Around these large fields they made no inclo- 
sures; nor indeed, having no cattle, hogs, nor sheep, were fences neces- 
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sary; as for their few horses, they were either driven out into the woods, 
or secured near their cabins, and having bells on, were easily prevented 
from trespassing, by the boys whose duty it was, by turns, while amusing 
themselves with their bows and arrows, to protect the fields. 

I had lived in my new habitation about a week; and having given up 
all hope of escaping, which I now considered impossible, began to regard 
it as my future home. True, the home from which I had been torn, and 
the beloved parents from whom I was forever separated, were seldom 
from my thoughts; yet I strove tobe cheerful, and by my ready obedience 
to ingratiate myself with Cooh-coo-cheeh, for whose kindness I felt 
grateful; and who, with the blessing of Divine Providence, having res¬ 
tored me to health, took some pains to comfort and amuse me. Her son- 
in-law, a respectable Indian trader, supplied her occasionally with a few 
necessaries; while from the Indians, who consulted her on most import* 
ant matters, she received presents of venison, and skins, and brooches, 
the common circulating medium among them. Her household furniture 
consisted of a large brass kettle, for washing and sugar making; a deep, 
close-covered, copper homminy kettle; a few knives, tin cups, pewter 
and horn spoons, sieves, wooden bowls, and baskets of various sizes; a 
homminy block, and four bed3 and bedding, comprising each a few deer 
skins and two blankets; so that, altogether, her circumstances were con¬ 
sidered tobe quite comfortable. Her dress, like that of the old squaws 
in general, was very plain and simple, consisting of a calico shirt, exten¬ 
ding about six inches below the waist, and fastened at the bottom with a 
silver brooch; a stroud, or petticoat, simply a yard and a half of six quar¬ 
ter blue cloth with white selvage, wrapped around her waist and confined 
with agirdle, and extending a little below the knee; a pair of leggins, or 
Indian stockings, of the same cloth, sewed so as to tit the leg, leaving a 
border of two inches, projecting from the outside and extending to the 
instep, and a pair of plain moccasons. The form of the dress is the same 
among the Indian women of all ranks and ages, varying only in its qual¬ 
ity, and in the richness and variety with which it is adorned: its orna¬ 
ments not being regulated by rank or station, but by the ability of the 
wearer. All the youn» and middle aged among the women are passion¬ 
ately fond of finery; tne young belles, particularly, having the tops of 
their moccasons curiously wrought with beads, ribands, and porcupine 
quills; the borders of their leggins, and the bottoms and edges of their 
strouds tastily bound with ribands, edged with beads of various colors; 
and frequently on their moccasons and their leggins, small tufts of deers’ 
hair, dyed red and confined in little pieces of tin, rattling as they walk¬ 
ed, and forcibly reminding one of the “tinkling ornaments” worn by the 
Jewish women. Beside these ornaments, according to their ability, they 
covered the bosoms, shoulders, sides, and bottoms of their shirts (some¬ 
times made of cross-barred silk handkerchiefs) with large and small sil¬ 
ver brooches; and wore on their wrists and arms, silver bracelets, from 
one to four inches in width. Nor is the fondness for show confined to 
the women; on the contrary, it is even stronger in the men, who, in ad¬ 
dition to the ornaments worn by the women, wear large silver medals 
and gorgets on the breast, silver rings in the nose, and heavy pieces of 
silver in the ears; the rims of which being separated from the cartilage by 
cutting, are weighed down two or three inches from the head. A tri¬ 
fling circumstance, which I omitted to mention, may illustrate their ex- 
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treme love of.show. When captured, my round-about and pantaloons 
were of plain summer wear, with covered mould buttons; but my vest 
was of blue silk, double breasted, with two rows of small, plated sugar- 
loaf buttons, which, attracting their attention, the Indians had several 
times examined, supposing them to be silver. On the second night after 
leaving the Ohio, the companion of Wawpawmawquah, taking my vest, 
cut off both rows of buttons, including a strip of two inches of the silk on 
each side, and carefully folding them up, put them in his bullet pouch. 
Surprised at his conduct, and unable to form any idea of his motive in 
spoiling my vest, I thought he was actuated by a savage malignity mere¬ 
ly, and felt not a little chagrined and indignant, when just before enter¬ 
ing the first Indian village, I saw him fasten the spoils of my vest around 
his legs, as garters, contrasting strangely with his greasy leathern leggins. 

It was now about the 21st of July, and being a leisure time with 
Cooh-coocheeh, principally, perhaps, to indulge her own inclination, 
and partly to amuse me, she took me on a visit to the Shawnee village 
below us. We were kindly received by Wawpawmawquah, whose wife, 
a very pleasant, and rather pretty woman of twenty-five, according to 
custom, set before us some refreshment, consisting of dried green corn 
boiled with beans and dried pumpkins, and making, as I thought, a very 
excellent dish. After spending a few hours with this family, we went 
to pay our respects to the village chief, the celebrated Blue Jacket. This 
chief was the most noble in appearance of any Indian I ever saw. His 
person, about six feet high, was finely proportioned, stout and muscular; 
his eyes large, bright, and piercing; his forehead high and broad; his nose 
aquiline; his mouth rather wide, and his countenance open and intelli¬ 
gent, expressive of firmness and decision; he was considered one of the 
most brave and accomplished of the Indian chiefs, second only to Little 
Turtle and Buck-on-ge-ha-la, having signalized himself on many occa¬ 
sions, particularly in the defeats of Col. Hardin and Gen. St. Clair. 
He held (as I was told) the commission, and received the half pay of a 
brigadier general, from the British crown. On this day, receiving a 
visit from the Snake, chief of a neighboring Shawnee village, and from 
Simon Girty, he was dressed in a scarlet frock coat, richly laced with 
gold, and confined around his waist with a party-colored sash, and in red 
leggins and moccasons, ornamented in the highest style of Indian fash¬ 
ion. On his shoulders he wore a pair of gold epaulets, and oil his arms 
broad silver bracelets; while from his neck hung a massive silver gorget, 
and a large medallion of his majesty George III. Around his lodge were 
hung rifles, war clubs, bows and arrows, and other implements of war; 
while the skins of deer, bear, panther, and otter, the spoils of the chase, 
furnished pouches for tobacco, or mats for seats and beds.—His wife was 
a remarkably fine looking woman; his daughters, much fairer than the 
generality of Indian women, were quite handsome; and his two sons, 
about 18 and 20 years old, educated by the British, were very intelli¬ 
gent. One of the visiters of Blue Jacket, (the Snake,) was a plain, grave 
chief of sage appearance; the other, Simon Girty, whether it was from 
prejudice, associating with his look the fact, that he was a renegade, the 
murderer of his own countrymen, racking his diabolic invention to inflict 
new and more excruciating tortures, or not, his dark shaggy hair, his low 
forehead, his brows contracted, and meeting above his short flat nose; 
his grey sunken eyes averting the ingenuous gaze; his lips thin and 
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compressed, and the dark and sinister expression of his countenance, to 
me, seemed the very picture of a villain. He wore the Indian costume, 
but without any ornament; and his silk handkerchief, while it supplied 
the place of a hat, hid an unsightly wound in his forehead. On each 
side, in his belt, was stuck a silver mounted pistol, and at his left hung a 
short broad dirk, serving occasionally the uses of a knife. He made of 
me many inquiries; some about my family, and the particulars of my 
captivity; but more, of the strength of the different garrisons; the num¬ 
ber of American troops at Fort Washington,- and whether the President 
intended soon to send another army against the Indians. He spoke of 
the wrongs he had received at the hands of his countrymen, and with fien¬ 
dish exultation of the revenge he had taken. He* boasted of his ex¬ 
ploits, of the number of his victories, and his personal prowess; then 
raising his handkerchief; and exhibiting the deep wound in his forehead, 
(which I was afterward told was inflicted by the tomahawk of the cele¬ 
brated Indian chief Brandt, in a drunken frolic,) said it was a sabre cut, 
which he received in a battle with Gen. St. Clair; adding with an oath, 

that he had “sent the d-d yankee officer” that gave it, “to h—11.” 

He ended by telling me that I would never see home; but if I should 
“turn out to be a good hunter, and a brave warrior, I might one day be a 
chief.” His presence and conversation, having rendered my situation 
painful, I was not a little relieved, when, a few hours after, ending our 
visit, we returned to our quiet lodge on the bank of the Maumee. 


NUMBER VII. 

A few days after my visit to Blue Jacket’s village, I accompanied 
Cooh-coo-cheeh over to the point, the residence of her daughter. On 
this high ground, (since the site of Fort Defiance, erected by General 
Wayne in 1794,) extending from the Maumee aquarter ofa mile up the 
Auglaize, about two hundred yards in width, was an open space, on the 
west and south of which were oak woods, with hazel undergrowth. 
Within this opening, a few hundred yards above the point, on the steep 
high bank of the Auglaize, were five or six cabins and log houses, inhab¬ 
ited principally by Indian traders. The most northerly, a large hewed 
log house, divided below into three apartments, was occupied as a ware¬ 
house, store, and dwelling, by George Ironside, the most wealthy and 
influential of the traders on the point. Next to his were the houses of 
Pirault, (Pero,) a French baker, and McKenzie, a Scot, who, in addition 
to merchandizing, followed the occupation of a silver smith, exchanging 
with the Indians his brooches, ear drops, and other silver ornaments at 
an enormous profit for skins and furs. Still farther up, were several 
other families of French and English; and two American prisoners, Henry 
Ball, a soldier taken at St. Clair’s defeat, and his wife Polly Meadows, 
captured at the same time, were allowed to live here, and by labor to 
pay their masters the price of their ransom; he by boating to the-rapids 
of the Maumee, and she by washing and sewing. Fronting the house of 
Ironside, and about fifty yards from the bank, was a small stockade, 
enclosing two hewed log houses; one of which was occupied by James 
Girty, (brother of Simon,) the other, occasionally, by McKee and Elliott, 
British Indian agents, living at Detroit. 
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From this station, I had a fine view of the large village more than a 
mile south, on the east side of the Auglaize, of Blue Jacket’s town, and 
of the Maumee river for several miles below, and of the extensive prairie* 
covered with corn, directly opposite, and forming together a very hand¬ 
some landscape. I spent this day very pleasantly among the traders, 
dining with Mr. Ironside, who treated me with great kindness. I found 
him to be a very sociable and intelligent man; humane and benevolent. 
He seemed much interested in the story of my captivity, appeared to 
sympathize with me, gave me some useful advice and direction for the 
regulation of my conduct, and a great deal of information relative to the 
Indians, their history, customs and manners. On the following day I 
was highly gratified in seeing at our cabin my late townsman, Wm. 
Moore, who had just returned from a trip to the rapids, about sixty miles 
below. Moore was a stout, sinewy, muscular man, six feet two inches 
high; active, bold, and daring; combining the qualities and peculiarities 
of the western boatman and hunter; one, who in Kentucky would, in 
former years, have been termed “half horse, half alligator;” a practised 
marksman, who at fifty steps, with his rifle, “offhand,” often “drove the 
centre,” and seldom failed to “cut the black;” on the keel, pushing the 
first pole, and in running, jumping, wrestling, and other athletic exerci¬ 
ses, having few superiors. Fearless and lawless, he was governed only 
by his own sense of propriety and right; naturally good humored and ob> 
liging, but when roused, a perfect savage; and bold and powerful must 
have been the man, that would encounter and overcome him. He had 
been taken prisoner by Wawpawmawquaw, his brother Caw-ta-waw- 
maw-quaw (Black Loon,) and three other Indians, a few months prece¬ 
ding my captivity, about five miles north of Columbia, on the waters of 
Mill creek, where he had been hunting. He had just killed a fine doe, 
and having lashed it on his shoulders, had proceeded a few steps on hi§ 
return home, when the Indians, who had been watching his movements 
and waiting until he should be encumbered with his h>ad, fired upon him 
from his right. One of their balls grazed his right shoulder blade, anoth¬ 
er passing through the carpus, or compact bones of the wrist, rendered 
powerless his left hand. Springing forward on the instant for the first 
hundred yards, even with his load, he outran the Indians; meanwhile 
placing his rifle on his left shoulder, and throwing his wounded hand 
over it, with his right, cutting the lashings, he disencumbered himself 
of his burden, and in a few moments distanced alf but two of his pursu¬ 
ers. Gaining the first top of a ridge and looking back upon the Indians, 
the foremost of whom were several rods behind him, he gave a loud 
whoop, and deridingly slapping his thigh, bounded off like a deer to the 
foot of the hill. Here, failing in the attempt to leap a creek, his feet 
slipped on the edge of the opposite bank, and he fell backward into the 
water. By the time he had risen to his feet and recovered his rifle which 
had fallen into the water he was overtaken by Wawpawmawquaw, who, 


* With the French, and with Cooper and other classic authors, I 
must still write this word prairie, however some lexicographers and com¬ 
positors may choose to spell it prairy. Rees’ Encyclo. prairie; Grim- 
shaw’s and other lexicons, prairie; the same with our English word 
meadow; prairie (French) a meadow, a field. 
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leaping down the bank, twice snapped his pistol at him. Moore, mean* 
time levelling his rifle, also, twice attempted to shoot the Indian; but 
unfortunately his priming was wet, and he had no opportunity to renew 
it. Clubbing his gun, he next attempted to strike down his adversary, 
but his left hand being powerless, his stroke was easily parried. He 
now threw down his rifle, and drawing bis knife, was just about to close 
in deadly strife, when the brother of Wawpawmawquaw that moment 
reaching the spot, interfered. Becoming faint from loss of blood, see¬ 
ing the remaining Indians close at hand, and considering farther resis¬ 
tance or attempt to escape, useless, Moore picked up his rifle and sur¬ 
rendered it to Wawpawmawquaw, who extending to him his hand, re¬ 
ceived him as his prisoner. 

On his arrival at Blue Jacket's village, Moore being only a private pris¬ 
oner to one whose family had then no manes to appease, or blood to 
retribute, was not subjected to the disposal of a council; but custom 
immemorial requiring, that as a man and a warrior, he should run the 
gauntlet, an early day was fixed for the interesting exhibition. That day 
soon arrived, and men, women, and children, invited from the neighbor¬ 
ing villages, flocked to the capital of the Shawnees, anticipating as much 
pleasure as we would expect at the celebration of our nation’s anniver¬ 
sary: Here, after gratifying their curiosity in examining the prisoner, 
armed with clubs, switches, and other instruments of punishment, they 
arranged themselves facing each other, in two rows about seven feet 
apart, and numbering more than two hundred persons, each distant four 
or five feet from each other, extending three hundred yards along the 
level space between the village and the Maumee river. The chiefs and 
principal warriors stood at the head of the lines, within a few rods of the 
cabin selected as the goal, while the rest of the men, with the women 
and the youths, promiscuously occupied the other parts. Moore was now 
led out and stripped to the waist, when the Indians, aware of his strength 
and activity, tied together his wrists for the double purpose of hindering 
his speed and of preventing him from retaliating on his tormentors, yet, 
so as to afford him the means of protecting his face. Starting a short 
distance from the head of the lines, he soon bounded through them; and 
breathing a few moments, returning with the same speed, had reached 
the middle of his course, when the Indians, fearing that from his fleetness 
he would run through with little injury, (as most of their blows instead 
of falling on his back, fell clattering on each others sticks,) half closing 
their ranks, attempted to obstruct his progress. Appealing in vain to 
their sense of honor and justice, frequently crying (as he told me) 
.“honor bright,” and “fair play,” and finding that he would probably 
be severely beaten, he undertook himself, to redress his wrongs; and 
so effectually did he use his feet, head, and right fist, kicking some, 
striking down others, and with his head overturning a number, that 
the rest readily made way, and opening for him an ample passage, 
amid the shouts of the warriors, he soon reached the goal. Having 
passed the ordinary trial, he was now congratulated as a brave man, 
and by some applauded far his late resistance; all but the sufferers being 
highly diverted at his successful expedient to ridhimselt of a severe beating. 

Moore was a great favorite of Cooh-coo-cheeh, to whose comfort and 
accommodation he had largely contributed. But a short time before my 
arrival, he had added to her solitary room an additional cabin, and now 
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preparatory to the feast of Green Corn, he was engaged in erecting for 
her a bark shed, closed at the back, and facing our cabin a few rods dis¬ 
tant on the west, and elevated about three feet from the ground, for the 
accommodation of her more aged guests, who, unable to take any active 
part in them, might here witness the exercises and sports of the day. 
It was on a pleasant morning, about the middle of August, when the 
ears of corn, grown to a full size, were yet in that soft milky state in 
which they are used for roasting, that the three sons of Cooh-coo-cheeh, 
with their wives; her daughter, with her husband Mr. Ironside; Capt. 
Walker, and some other Shawnees warriors with their wives, and a few 
old squaws, in compliance with her invitation, assembled at our cabin to 
celebrate the feast of Green Corn. This is a festival said to be similar 
to that of "first fruits ” among the Jews, (and by some, used as an argu¬ 
ment to prove that the aborigines of America were descendants of that 
nation,) when the more wealthy and influential among the Indians of the 
same tribe, ostensibly, to evidence their gratitude to the Great Spirit for 
his manifold mercies", inviting the members and relatives of their respec¬ 
tive families, feast them principally on green corn, variously cooked, and 
entertain them with different games and sports; usually crowning their 
festivities with copious draughts of “fire water”—either rum or whiskey. 

Here, after the usual salutations at meeting, when all were assembled 
and seated on the grass, and the pipe, according to custom, had several 
times passed round the circle, a venerable Indian arose, and with much 
solemnity of tone anu earnestness of manner, addressed them. He spoke 
(as Mr. Ironside afterward informed me) of the distinguishing favor of 
the Great Spirit to his red children, the first and most honorable of the 
human race, to whom he had given the vast country stretching from the 
sun’s rising place in the far east, to where it sets in the great waters be¬ 
yond the Rocky Mountains; extending from the frozen sea of the north, 
to the boundless salt waters of the south; yielding abundantly corn for 
bread, supplying meat and clothing for their families, from tne buffalo, 
the elk, the deer, and every variety of wild game with which the forests 
once abounded; producing spontaneously the most valuable medicinal 
plants, furnishing specifics for every disease to which his red children 
were exposed; of their obligations to him lor all these benefits, especially 
for sending them fruitful showers, and now blessing them with an earn¬ 
est of a good crop of corn, and that they ought to evidence their sense of 
obligation to him, by gratefully feasting on his bounties there provided 
for them and by heartily engaging in the manly sports and exercises of 
the day. He then spoke of the “pale faces,” whom he represented as 
the first murderers and oppressors; ascribed their own sad reverses to the 
anger of the Great Spirit, for affording these murderers an asylum on 
their shores; of their duty to exterminate if possible these intruders on 
their soil, at least to drive them south of the Ohio. He said, that their 
late victories over the whites, particularly their signal defeat of St. Clair, 
were evidences of the returning favor of the Great Spirit; and concluded 
by exhorting them to deeds of valor, and to conquest of their natural 
enemies, as a certain passport to the boundless hunting grounds in the 
far, “far west,” beyond the vast waters, where the Great Spirit would 
never suffer the “pale faces” to enter. This speech was listened to by 
all with deep attention; the auditors improving each brief pause to utter 
some monosyllable expressive of the various feelings that by turns inspired 
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them; but at the concluding sentence, as if actuated by one sentiment* 
simultaneously springing to their feet and uttering a shrill and prolonged 
whoop, with great animation they commenced their sports. The first 
c? these was running on foot over a straight course of about one hundred 
yarils, in which the principal competitors were the White and Black 
Loons, Wawpunnoo, and Captain Walker; Moore not being allowed at 
the beginning to join in their sports. And here, for the first time having 
an opportunity of witnessing the fieetness of the Indians, I noticed that 
in running (as in walking) they turned their toes in, hindering the full 
force of the muscles of the leg; and that their movements resembled more 
the bounding of the deer than the more rapid stepB of the whites, whose 
lower, forward efforts, bore them only onward. And I am satisfied, that 
although from habit continuing to breathe freely, the Indians may run 
longer at great speed, yet in a short race they are generally less fleet 
than the whites; Wawpawmawquaw, whose movements were lower and 
more rapid, won the race; though Moore swore that he could give him 
twenty steps and beat him in a hundred yards. 

In the wrestling that followed, Wawpunnoo, (brother of the Loons,) 
and Captain Walker, both tall and powerful men, bore off the palm; but 
in repeated trials with each other, with various success, Walker was ac¬ 
knowledged the victor. Wawpawmawquaw, however, having been sev¬ 
eral times severely thrown by Walker, now insisted that he should wrestle 
with Moore. To this, Walker objected, intimating that it would be 
rather a stoop to wrestle with a prisoner; but the Loon insisting, and at 
the same time leading Moore forward, he reluctantly advanced to meet 
him. Their first essays, a3 is usual with practised wrestlers, were but 
partial trials of each other’s strength and skill; but at length exerting 
Cheir powers, the contest was long, and apparently doubtful; each by 
turns' being raized from his feet, seemed about to be thrown with violence 
by his antagonist, or bent to the ground by his powerful arms, when 
Mo-are, avaiiir?? himself of an unguarded movement of his adversary, with 
a trip of his foot aT.d a sudden twist of his body, threw him to the ground; 
yet partially with bis ^rms sustaining him while falling, so that he suf¬ 
fered no injury. Mortified at his failure, and more than half angry, 
Walker sprang to his feet, and again closing with Moore, straining every 
muscle of his body to put forth all his strength. The struggle, however, 
was short; for Moore being now excitsd, losing sight of his former pru¬ 
dence, by a powerful effort raising his antagonist on his hip, pitched him 
heels over head.stretching with violence his whole length upon the ground. 
This occasioned a loud fFaugh! from the other Indians, and no small 
gratification to the White Loon; but Moore perceiving that he had roused 
the resentment of Walker, end excited the jealousy of the rest, strove to 
f.llay their feelings, and by magnifying (he strength ofiiis antagonist, and 
escribing his own success rather to accident than to superior power and 
skill, soon succeeded in restoring good humor. It being now about noon, 
the Indians suspended their sports to partake of the plentiful feast provi¬ 
ded by Cooh coo-cheeh, consisting ot boiled jerk and fish, stewed squir¬ 
rels and venison, and green corn boiled, some in the ear, and some cut 
from the cob and mixed with beans, beside squashes and roasted pump¬ 
kins. For bread, beside that prepared in the ordinary way from corn 
meal, we had some made of the green corn, cut from the cob and pcun» 
ded in a mortar until it was brought to the consistency of thick cream, 
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then being salted and poured into a sort of mould of an oblong form, 
more than half the length and twice the thickness of a man’s hand, made 
of corn leaves, and baked in the ashes, was very palatable. The guests 
did ample justice to the entertainment, eating very heartily out of the 
wooden bowls in which their dinner was served and which they held in 
their laps, using their own knives to cut their meat, which they held in 
their fingers, and the horn, wooden, and pewter spoons of their hostess, 
in eating their succotash; each man and woman as they finished their din¬ 
ner, setting down their bowl, saying, “Ooway nelah, netape hooloo;” 
literally, I have done, my stomach is lull. Having all dined, and enjoy¬ 
ed for a few minutes the (with them) great luxury of smoking, a small 
keg of rum was produced, to the gratification of the guests, all of whom, 
both men and women, took a hearty draught; when the men, giving their 
knives and tomahawks in charge to Cooh-coo-cheeh, arose to renew 
their sports. 


NUMBER VIII. 

The Indians are extravagantly fond of spirituous liquor; not only 
the men, but the women when they can obtain it, drinking to excess. 
Aware, however, of its mischievous consequences, they always, before 
deliberately commencing a drunken revel, select some one to remain 
sober, to whose charge they, commit their knives, tomahawks, and other 
dangerous weapons, and whose duty it is carefully to secrete and retain 
these until after their carousal, when they shall have become perfectly 
6ober; so that very rarely at their revels, more serious injuries occur than 
bruised eyes or bloody noses. And when at their drinking bouts, brawls 
take place, and blows and wounds succeed, the injuries they suffer are 
entirely overlooked when sober; all their acts committed in a state of 
ebriety, being ascribed wholly to the “fire water.” 0n their way home 
(usually at night) from their carousals, they always give notice of their 
coming—singing, or rather roaring, their drunke'n song, “Ha-yaw-ki- 
you-wan-nie, Hi haw nit-ta koo-pee,” the notes of which, rather plain¬ 
tive and dirgelike, are more varied than their generally monotonous tunes; 
and sung quicker or slower, louder or less vociferously, not only indi¬ 
cate the age and temper, but mark with great certainty the degree of in¬ 
toxication of the individual; one very drunk, prolonging each note, some¬ 
times sounding as if the singer had made a sudden lurch to one side, or a 
stagger on the other. If the Indian be one whom drunkenness renders 
more savage and brutal, his wife, or any member of his family with whom 
he may have been offended when sober, now has a warning which is sel¬ 
dom neglected to keep out of his way; as he not unfrequently avails him¬ 
self of the cover of ebriety, to revenge with impunity some injury he had 
received when sober. At such times, and under such circumstances, it 
is peculiarly dangerous for prisoners (many of whom fall a sacrifice to the 
brutal barbarity of drunken Indians) to encounter them. Once when in 
company with White Loon and Moore, who were shooting fish near Blue 
Jacket’s village, I saw from the canoe the body of a youth of fourteen 
(who, with hi3 sister, a girl of sixteen, had been taken prisoners by the 
Indians from some settlement on the Ohio, a short time after my captiv¬ 
ity) who had been tomahawked and scalped, and mangled in the most 
brutal manner by his drunken master; who, not taking the trouble even 
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to bury him, left him to ro< near the edge of the Maumee. I, myself, 
have often been obliged in the middle of winter, when the ground was 
covered with deep snow, at the well known dreaded sounds of £ ‘Ki you- 
wan-nie,” to spring from my bed, and seizing only a blanket, run and 
hide myself behind the nearest log or tree, or throw myself down in the 
snow, where I have laid for more than an hour, not daring to move until 
the drunkard had gone oft; and once I narrowly escaped death. I had 
unfortunately offended Black Loon, who some nights afterward, teturning 
home drunk from the Miami village a few miles west of us, came so near 
to our cabin before I was aware of his approach, that I had scarcely time 
to escape. Entering the door, he inquired for me, and being told that I 
was absent, struck his knife several times through the skins on my bunk; 
then seizing a cat which lay near him, threw it on the fire, and placing 
his foot upon it, kept it there, (the poor animal squalling most piteously 
the while,) until Cooh-coo-cheeh jerking it out, threw it into the snow. 
This poor Indian, fighting in our cause in the late war with Great Britain, 
was unfortunately killed near Manary-s block house, a few miles from 
Bellefontaine, by one of our rangers, supposing him to be a spy of the 
enemy. At the close of my last number, 1 left the Indians, who had just 
dined, about to resume their festive games; and as it may possibly inter¬ 
est some of my readers, I will briefly describe one or two more, ending 
the sports of the feast of green corn. 

The men now formed a circle, within, and near the edge of which, one 
of the strongest, lying on his back, held firmly in his hands, between his 
raised knees, a piece of raw hide made soft by soaking, and so slippery 
from greasing, as to require a powerful grasp and a strong hand to wrest 
it from his gripe. Following each other at the distance of about three 
feet, and moving several times around the circle in quick time with elastic 
step, sinking alternately on each foot, and singing, “A yaw whauo hiegh, 
how-wa-yow-way,” in one of their most monotonous tunes, each Indian 
in succession giving a loud whoop-haw, suddenly stooped, and firmly 
grasping the raw hide, strove to draw it from the hands of its holder. 
Failing in this, or drawing it suddenly from his hands some not unfre- 
quently measured their length upon the ground, to the no small amuse¬ 
ment of the others; but the wresting it from the hands of the holder, or 
raising him by it from the ground erect upon his feet, was held to be a 
proof of superior strength. Dancing now began; the men moving in an 
outer and the women in an inner circle, stepping lightly, and rather 
gracefully sinking with a rocking motion, first on one foot and then on 
the other; or changing the form, facing each other in lines, sometimes 
springing up briskly, with a sort of galloping motion, at others, with their 
bodies bent forward, slowly raising both feet at once and bringing them 
down heavily, uttering a “hiegh” at every jump, while an old man poun¬ 
ding with one stick upon a small drum, sung at the same time, slowly, 
or more lively, according to the kind of dance, regulating the steps of 
the dancers, who kept exact time with the music. It was now the mid¬ 
dle of the afternoon, and both men and women, with the exception of 
Cooh-coo-cheeh, were more than half drunk. Moore had prudently re¬ 
tired with Mr. Ironside across the Maumee, and I had withdrawn to the 
corn fields; where, however, looking through a small hole in the back of 
the shed, I could, without danger, witness the movements of the Indians. 
They now drank more frequently; some dancing singly, others in groups; 
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some singing, some whooping, and some quarrelling, until at length, 
“uproar wild and deep confusion reigned.” About this time Wawpaw- 
mawquaw, smarting probably under the recollection of the severe falls 
he had received from Walker, laying hold of him and insisting upon ano¬ 
ther trial of his skill in wrestling, being unfortunately thrown into the 
lire and severely burned, served as a signal for bringing the festivities 
to a close; in a very short time, staggering off in different directions, all 
departed to their respective homes. 

Little worth relating occurred for nearly two months. In the mean 
time, having nothing to do except to bring water, and collect wood for 
cooking, I had some leisure, which I occupied in hunting with a bow and 
arrow, in the use of which I became quite expert, frequently shooting 
birds, and at one time killing a fine rabbit, which I bore to the cabin with 
no small degree of pride, and to the great satisfaction of the old squaw, 
to whom it furnished a delicious repast, and of Sotoneegoo, who congrat¬ 
ulated me, telling me that I would soon become a man and a hunter. 
Sometimes, too, 1 was permitted to visit the trader’s station on the point, 
where I was always welcomed by Mr. Ironside, and treated with great 
kindness by his wife, the daughter of Cooh-coo-cheeh. It was on one of 
these visits, in the woods above the point, as I before related, that I saw 
Wells, then a prisoner at large among the Indians, who having learned 
my name, inquired very particularly about my family, their residence 
and rank. The information which I gave him he soon communicated to 
the officer commanding at Post Vincennes, by whom it was sent to Col. 
Wilkinson, at Fort Washington, and by him immediately to my father. 
Through the influence of Gen. Washington, letters were obtained from 
the British minister at Philadelphia to Col. Simcoe, Governor of Upper 
Canada, and an agent was despatched by my friends through the State of 
New York, to Niagara; so that while abandoning all hope of seeing again 
my home and my beloved kindred, I was striving to become reconcded 
to my fate, active preparations were making for my release, and measures 
were in operation, which, under the blessing of Providence, in a few 
months afterward resulted in my deliverance. About the middle of Oc¬ 
tober, the Indians learning through their spies that either an expedition 
against some of their towns was contemplated by the Americans, or that 
provisions were on the way to supply the outposts under a strong convoy* 
soon assembled a force of two hundred svarriors (Shawnees and Miamies) 
under the celebrated Little Turtle, and marched to attack them. On 
their way to join the Miamies, who had encamped near the point, the 
two Loons and about fifty Shawnees warriors from Snake’s town and 
Blue Jacket’s village, halted near our cabin, and sent to consult Cooh- 
coo-cheeh about the success of their expedition. The old woman imme¬ 
diately entered her sanctuary, where she remained nearly an hour, 
during a part of which time, sitting under the shed, I could hear the noise 
as of a stick striking the sides of the cabin, and the beds, and particu¬ 
larly the kettles within it,* and afterward a low humming sound of the 
voice, at which time I supposed she was uttering her incantations. 
Coming out soon after with a countenance unusually animated, though 
with a look of great wildness, she stretched out both arms, and then grad¬ 
ually bringing the tips of her fingers together as if encircling something, 
exclaimed Mechee! mechee! mechee! which the Indians instantly inter¬ 
preting to be, many scalps, many prisoners, and much plunder, reported 
to the party, who, flushed with the confident expectation of success. 
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immediately proceeded to join the main body. I had never before seen 
so large a force of Indian warriors, and while I could not but admire 
their fine forms and warlike appearance, as they marched in single file 
to the river; or stood erect in their canoes, with their rifles in their hands 
crossing the Maumee, I shuddered at the thought of the lives that would 
be taken, and the hundreds that through their instrumentality would soon 
be made widows, orphans, and childless. Young as I then was, I could 
not help at times looking on the old woman with a superstitious fear, 
mingled with awe. I did not believe that she was divinely inspired, but 
thought it more than probable thu'L she held intercourse with evil spirits; 
nor was that fear and awe lessened, when, about the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, the Indians under Little Turtle returned victorious, having defeated 
a body of troops, principally Kentuckians (or Semonthe, as they termed 
them) near Fort St. Clair, taking several scalps, a large number of hor¬ 
ses, and a great deal of baggage Wawpawmawquaw and his brother 
had each a good horse and a number of new blankets; and some of the 
Indians packed home tents, camp kettles, and many other articles. The 
Bhawnees gave Cooh-coo cheeh six blankets and several pounds of to¬ 
bacco, beside a small keg of whiskey (part of their spoils) in gratitude 
for the aid which they doubted not she had afforded them in achieving 
their victory; while tiieir late success, if possible, increased their confi¬ 
dence in her supposed supernatural power. The weather had now be¬ 
come cold, and my summer clothes, being not only too thin for the season, 
but nearly worn out, were thrown aside; and a white shirt, blanket 
capot, blue leggins, and waist cloth supplied their place, so that I was 
dressed in full Indian costume. 

Although the labor of gathering their corn Was over, I found pretty 
constant employment; I had now to make fires, carry water both for 
cooking and drinking, wash the homminy when boiled in ashes, and as¬ 
sist the old woman in getting wood. One afternoon in December, Cooh- 
coo-cheeh, being engaged, 6ent me alone to cut and bring home an arm¬ 
ful of wood. Taking the axe, the pecawn, (a long strap for tying up the 
wood,) and our faithful dog, who generally accompanied me, I went 
about a quarter of a mile up the bottom; where, having cut some wood 
and tied it into a bundle, I was just about to place it on my back, when 
the dog, moving off cautiously a few rods, sat down near a small tree, 
where, growling fiercely and striking the ground with his tail, he first 
looked up toward the top of the sapling; and then at me, as if to inform 
me there was game there, and to ask my assistance. Picking up the 
axe, I walked deliberately to the dog, and following the direction of his 
eyes, saw on a limb about sixteen feet from the ground an animal of a 
dark grey colour mixed with red, with a white belly and round head, 
altogether resembling a cat, but four times larger than the largest tame 
cat, and couched like that animal when ready to spring upon its prey. 
Ignorant of its nature, and unapprehensive of danger, I threw several 
sticks at it to induce it to come down; at length hitting it severely on 
the head, it spraDg to the ground within a few feet of me, when the dog 
instantly seizing it, a fierce contest ensued. The dog being strong, ac¬ 
tive, and courageous, several times caught the animal by the throat, but 
was often compelled to let go his hold, so fiercely and powerfully did his 
antagonist, drawing up his hind feet, apply his sharp claws to his breast 
and sides. Indeed, I now began to fear he would conquer the dog, 
whose ardor seemed to have considerably abated, and who fought witn 
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greater caution; approaching with the axe, and taking advantage of an 
opportunity when the dog again attempted to seize the throat of the an¬ 
imal, I was so fortunate as to hit him a severe blow on the head, com¬ 
pletely stunning him; then left him to his enraged antagonist, who soon 
finished the work of death. The dog, though severely wounded, appear¬ 
ed to be delighted; now standing over his fallen enemy as if exulting in 
his death, and now jumping around me, wagging his tail with pleasure. 
For myself I turned the animal over several times; marked his length, 
which from his nose to the end of his tail, I judged to be about four feet; 
then examining him particularly, for the first time suspected that he was 
either a wild cat or a young panther. Leaving my wood and shoulder¬ 
ing my prize, I marched home, and with no small exultation threw my 
load down before Cooh coo-cheeh, who raising her hands with surprise, 
exclaimed, “Waugh haugh—h! Pooshun!” It proved, indeed, to be a 
large male wild cat; an animal equally insidious and dangerous, accord¬ 
ing to its size and strength, as a panther; and which, but for the pres¬ 
ence of the dog, and my own ignorance of its nature, and of my danger, 
might have destroyed me. This exploit, with which the old woman as¬ 
sociated great courage and daring, raised me very much in her estima¬ 
tion. She heard all the particulars of the affair with great satisfaction, 
and frequently saying, “Enee, wessah,” (that is right, that is good,) said 
I would one day be a great hunter, and placing her fore fingers together, 
(by which sign the Indians represent marriage) and then pointing to So- 
tonegoo, told me that when I should become a man I should have her for 
a wife. I had now acquired a sufficient knowledge of the Shawnee 
tongue to understand all ordinary conversation, and indeed the greater 
part of all that I heard (accompanied as their conversation and speeches 
were, with the most significant gestures;) and often in the long winter 
evenings listened with much pleasure, and sometimes with deep interest, 
to Cooh-coo-cheeh, as she told of the bloody battles of Tier nation, partic¬ 
ularly with the Americans; of the great prowess of her ancestors; their 
chivalrous exploits and “deeds of noble daring,” or related some inter¬ 
esting events of her early life; her courtship and marriage; the great 
strength, bravery, and activity of her then young husband, Co-kun-di- 
aw-thah, and her own youthful charms. Her memory seemed a great 
store house, out of which she brought “things new and old.” In almost 
all her tales, however, whether tragic or mirthful, whether of great 
achievements in the battle and in the chase, or whether relating to some 
diverting incident or humorous story, she mingled many superstitious 
ideas, and spoke much of supernatural agency, and of her own frequent 
intercourse and conversation with departed spirits. To the beaver she 
not only gave the faculty of reason, but the power of speech; and I shall 
ever recollect the song, said by her to have been sung by a beaver to an 
almost desponding hunter, stayed by a freshet and half starved; encour¬ 
agingly telling him that the high waters would soon subside, and that 
beyond the stream he should find plenty of game. 

“Sawwattee sawwatty, 

Sawwattee sawwatty, 

Sawawkee mechee noo kahoohony, 

Kooquay nippee ta tsa; 

Waugh waw waugh whaw, 

Waugh waw waugh whaw.” 
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season always improved by most families, who drew their year’s supply 
from the sugar tree; and some made, beside, quantities of sugar for sale.- 
Taking our large brass kettle, with several smaller ones, some corn and 
beans for our sustenance, our bedding, and indeed all our household fur¬ 
niture and utensils excepting the homminy block, we closed our cabin 
door, placing the customary stick against it, crossed the Maumee below 
the mouth of the Auglaize, and packing our baggage on a horse proceed¬ 
ed four or five miles down the river to a beautiful open woods,principally 
of sugar trees, intermixed with blue ash, elm, and poplar. Here Cooh- 
coo-cheeh had for many years made her sugar, and here we found a com¬ 
fortable bark shelter, with every convenience for sugar-making, save 
kettles, which we now supplied. I here found constant employment/ 
dusting out and setting the troughs, as the old woman tapped the trees; 
carrying the sap, cutting wood, making fires, and occasionally attending 
to boiling the water at night. We had had a remarkably fine season and 
had been for several days employed, during which time we had collected 
sap sufficient to make probably a hundred weight of sugar, when one 
evening near sunset, as we were quietly seated around the fire, a mes¬ 
senger came and privately informed Cooh-coo-cheeh, that the British 
Indian agent from Detroit had arrived at Auglaize, and having purcha¬ 
sed me of Mr. Ironside, (who had been authorized by Wawpawmawquaw, 
now absent on a hunting expedition, to dispose nf me,} he had been sent 
to conduct me to the Point. Whether it was mat she thought that the 
sudden joy which the news of my release from captivity would inspire, 
might prove injurious to me; or whether she herself, having now become 
rather attached to me, was unwilling to part with me, the old woman recei¬ 
ved the intelligence (which she did not communicate to me until the next 
morning) with great seriousness, answering only with a simple Hu! enee. 

That evening she seemed more than usually disposed to converse with 
me, and repeating her inquiries about my parents, their rank in society, 
how long they had lived on the Ohio, and many such questions, asked me 
particularly of the place of their former residence; and when I told her 
that they once lived not far from the sea shore, and near New York; and 
that their forefathers were English, who came from the island on the 
eastern side of the great salt lake, south and east of us, her brow fora 
moment seemed deeply clouded, and the mournful tones of her voice be¬ 
trayed her mingled feeling of melancholy and regret. She spoke of the 
first landing of the “pale faces” from their monstrous canoes, with their 
great white wings, as seen by her ancestors; of their early settlements, 
their rapid growth, their widely spreading population, their increasing 
strength and power, their insatiable avarice, and their continued encroach¬ 
ments on the red men; who, reduced by diseases, thinned by civil wars, 
and diminished by their long and various struggles, first with the British, 
(Met a-coo-se-aqua,) then with Se-mon-the, (the Americans or long 
knives,) were no longer powerful; and that they would not be satisfied, 
until they had crowded the Indians to the extreme north, to perish on the 
great ice lake; or to the far west, until pushing those who should escape 
from their rifles, into the great waters, all would at length be extermina¬ 
ted. She spoke of the anger of the Great Spirit against the red men, es¬ 
pecially those of her own nation, nearly all of whom had perished; and 
that herself and her children, the remnantof her race, would soon sleep 
in the ground, and that there would be none to gather them at the feast 
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of the dead, or to celebrate their obsequies; But her countenance aooa 
kindled with animation, and her eyes sparkled with pleasure, when chan¬ 
ging the mournful theme, she ended with a most glowing description of the 
beautiful hunting grounds, the ever during abode of the brave and good 
red men. These she described as lying far, far beyond the vast western 
ocean, and as being tenfold larger than the great continent of America. 
There, she said, the changing seasons brought no extremes of heat or 
cold, wet or drouth; none were sick, none became old or infirm; and well 
do I recollect, that pointing to the large poplars near us, some of which 
were five or six feet in diameter, and rose eighty feet without a limb, 
she spoke of the largest trees cf that country as being twenty times lar¬ 
ger, and spreading their broad tops among the stars. Corn, and beans, 
and pumpkins, and melons, she said grew there spontaneously; the trees 
were loaded with the richest fruits; the ground was clothed with perpet¬ 
ual verdure, and the flowers on the prairies were ever blooming and fra-» 
grant; the springs were abundant, clear, and cool; the rivers large, deep, 
and transparent, abounding with fish of endless varieties; the line open 
woods were stocked with innumerable herds ct buffaloes, deer, elk, and 
moose, and every species of game; in short, there was a paradise contai¬ 
ning all that could delight the mind or gratify the senses, and to crown 
all, the exclusive home of the Indian. The little Canadian Frenchman, 
for such was the messenger, listened with that attention, which among 
the Indians is inseparable from good manners; frequently expressing h'i3 
admiration and even his wonder, though once or twice turning to me 
and smiling incredulously, he said, “Ma foil dat is grand contry.” 

We arose early the next morning, when the Frenchman expressing his 
intention to set out immediately fur the Point, Cooh-coo-cheeh, now for 
the first time communicating to me the information he had given her on 
the preceding night, told me that I should go down to Detroit, cross the 
great lake in a big canoe, and performing a large circuit, arrive at my 
home on the Ohio. She spoke of the happiness of my family, especially 
the joy of my mother at my safe return; then of her own regret in parting 
with me, having, as she said, began to regard me as her child; and con¬ 
cluded by saying, that if I should grow up to be a man, I must come and 
see her. She was affected even to tears, as taking my hands in both of 
hers and cordially pressing them, she bade me adieu. Poor Sotonegoo 
sobbed loudly as I took her hand, and for the moment deeply affected, 
bade her farewell. 

I now, leaving the cabin, followed the Frenchman at a brisk pace; fre¬ 
quently, however, looking back at its inmates, who were still standing 
near it, until the intervening trees hid them forever from my sight. It 
was a very pleasant morning on the last day of February, 1793, that I 
bade adieu to my Indian friends. The sun. just rising, seemed to shine 
with unusual splendor; never before, as I thought, had he appeared so 
bright and beautiful. I had been at first “as one that dreamed,” scarcely 
crediting the fact that I was no longer a prisoner; gradually, however, 
as I left my late dwelling farther and farther behind me, becoming assu¬ 
red and conscious of the truth that I was indeed free, I was like a bird 
loosed from his cage, or a young colt from his stall; to suppress my feel¬ 
ings or restrain my joy would have been almost impossible. I laughed, 
I wept, I whistled, I shouted, and sung by turns; never had I moved with 
step so elastic; now skipping over logs, jumping, dancing and running 
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alternately, while the Frenchman (whose name I found on inquiry to be 
Joseph Blanche) sometimes stopped and looked at me intently, as if sus¬ 
pecting that I was more than half insane. By degrees, however, this 
extreme joy subsiding, I became more temperate, confining the expres¬ 
sion of my happiness to singing and whistling, which I kept up almost 
without intermission until we reached the Auglaize, when stepping into 
a canoe and crossing that river, in a few minutes we entered the hospi¬ 
table dwelling of Mr. Ironside. This gentleman received me with more 
than his usual kindness, and congratulating me heartily on my release 
from Indian captivity, introduced me to Col. Elliot, the British Indian 
agent, and to a Mr. Sharp, a merchant of Detroit, who had accompanied 
him to Auglaize. Elliot received me with considerable hauteur, and 
with a look that spoke that his noticing me was condescension; and al¬ 
though, as I afterward learned, he had been sent by the express order 
of Gov. Simcoe to effect my ransom and convey me to Detroit; yet, as if 
such a service was degrading, he pretended that being at Auglaize on 
public business, he had accidentally heard of me, and actuated wholly 
by motives of humanity, procured my release, for which he had agreed 
to pay S120. Having understood from Cooh-coo-cheeh, that I was to be 
sent home to my parents, I was not a little disappointed in finding, as I 
supposed, that I was the property of an individual, and subject to be dis¬ 
posed of at his pleasure; however, I soon comforted myself with the 
thought, that the same humanity which had moved him to effect my ran¬ 
som, would influence him to perfect the generous act by restoring me to 
my friends, and at the worst my condition would be greatly meliorated. 
Elliot, I have no doubt, had conveyed to Mr. Ironside the same false im¬ 
pression, that my ransom was altogether his own private affair; as that 
gentleman, equally scorning such pitiful deceit, to magnify his generos- 
ity, as incapable of trifling with the feelings of one in my hapless situa¬ 
tion, would, had he known the truth, have immediately undeceived me. 
The wife oWronside now kindly invited me to breakfast; but Elliot, ob¬ 
jecting to the trouble it would give her, ordered Joseph to take me over 
to James Girty’s, where he said our breakfast would be provided. Girty’s 
wife soon furnished us with some cofl'ee, wheat bread, and stewed pork 
and venison, of which (it being so much better than the food to which I 
had been lately accustomed) I ate with great gout; but I had not more 
than half breakfasted when Girty came in, aud seating himself opposite 
to me, said, “So, my young Yankee, you’re about to start for home.” 
I answered, “Yes sir, I hope so.” That, he said, would depend on my 
master, in whose kitchen he had no doubt I should first serve a few 
years apprenticeship as a scullion. Then taking his knife, he said, 
(while sharpening it on a whetstone,) “I see your cars are whole yet, 
but I’m d—n—y mistaken if you leave this without the Indian earmark, 
that we may know you when we catch you again.” I did not wait to 
prove whether he was in jest or downright earnest; but leaving my 
breakfast half finished, I instantly sprung from the table, leaped out of 
the door, and in a few seconds took refuge in Mr. Ironside’s house. On 
learning the cause of my flight, Elliot uttered a sardonic laugh, deriding 
my unfounded childish fears, as he was pleased to term them; but Iron¬ 
side looked serious, shaking his head, as if he had no doubt that if I had 
remained, Girty would have executed his threat. Every thing being 
now ready for our departure, we took our leave of Mr. Ironside and his 
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wife, (I with feelings of gratitude for their kindness, which I have rrever 
forgotten,) and of several of the inhabitants on the Point, who wished us 
a good voyage, and me a safe return home? and seating ourselves in a 
small open batteau, steered by Joseph, and rowed by a stout Canadian 
whom he called Baptiste, we soon cleared the Point, and began to des- 
cend the Maumee. Passing the cabin of Cooh-coo-cheeh, on its north¬ 
ern bank, I took a last look at the spot where I had spent more than seven 
months of hopeless captivity, and very many hours of painful solicitude 
and fearful apprehension. Nearly eight months before, I had arrived 
there, weary, exhausted, half famished, sick, desponding, and a prisoner, 
truly an object of pity; now, although ragged, dirty, bareheaded, and 
very much tanned, my looks were by no means inviting, still I enjoyed 
good health; and what with me seemed then to comprise almost every 
blessing, I was free from savage captivity. Turning my back forever 
upon my late residence, with tears of gratitude I devoutly thanked God 
for my deliverance; and as I thought that the ever rolling current, aided 
by every stroke of the oar, was wafting me nearer, and nearer home, I 
felt a pleasure which it would be impossible for me to describe. Of 
Elliot and Sharp, I have but an indistinct recollection; they were both 
men of only ordinary size, having nothing remarkable in their appear¬ 
ance. Elliot’s hair was black, his complexion dark, his features small, 
his nose I recollect was short, turning up at the end, his look was haughty, 
and his countenance repulsive. Sharp, on the contrary, had light hair, 
and fair complexion, with a smirking look, and a countenance indicative 
of shallowness. After half an hour spent in light and unimportant con¬ 
versation, Sharp, I suppose, merely to pass away the time, requested me 
to relate the particulars of my captivity, with which, however, he appea¬ 
red but little interested; often interrupting me to make some observa¬ 
tions on persons or things, as we passed down the river. He then made 
several inquiries about my family, the Miami settlements, and Fort 
Washington, which leading to general conversation drew^From Elliot 
many ungentlemanly remarks, and disparaging observations about the 
Americans. Sharp then observed, that being so full of notions of liberty 
and equality, they would make rather stubborn servants, and that he 
thought I would be no great bargain; however, he continued, looking at 
me, “I suppose you will not have much employment for him?” “Not 
much,” replied Elliot, “beside cleaning knives and forks, blacking shoes, 
running of errands, and waiting upon table.” With an expression of 
disgust and indignation I turned my back upon him. The truth was, I 
more than half doubted his having more to do with me than to carry me 
to Detroit. I asked no more questions of either of them, and when ques¬ 
tioned answered as briefly as possible; amusing myself with looking at 
the numerous fish swimming in the clear stream, or at the lofty trees, 
with here and there an Indian hut or village on its banks; and now lis¬ 
tening to the cheerful song of the boatmen as the one plied his oar, and 
the other his paddle, timing their strokes as exactly with the music, as 
a soldier would the tread of his left foot with the flam of the drum. On 
the first night after leaving the Auglaize, we slept at a Wyandot village, 
and on the following morning passing the rapids we landed about the 
middle of the afternoon on the northern bank of the Maumee, a few miles 
above its entrance into Lake Erie, at a small encampment of Wyandots. 
Here the two boatmen, with their batteau, leaving us, proceeded to their 
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home at Frenchtown; and here Elliot, placing me in charge of the Wyan- 
dots, with whom he had contracted, probably for a gallon of rum, to 
convey me to Detroit, mounting his horse in company with Sharp, rode 
off, leaving me again to the mercy of the savages. The Indians, eight 
or ten in number, commenced drinking pretty freely, directly after Elliot 
left us, and soon becoming half drunk, began to sing, and dance, and 
shout, and wrestle, as usual. Among them was a youth of about four¬ 
teen, who, while I was sitting quietly as a spectator on one side of the 
tent, came, and pulling me up, insisted that I should wrestle with him. 
This I refused, objecting to the great inequality of our years, and size, 
and strength; but being urged, I at length consented; and as I was very 
strong for one of my years, and withal quite active, in a very few seconds 
I laid him sprawling on the ground. In a second effort^ he was more 
successful, throwing me down; but the moment I struck the ground, giv¬ 
ing a sudden spring, I threw myself over him, and as he struggled by 
force to get up, held him down until be asked me to let him rise. Mor¬ 
tified and angry, he now got up, and seizing me by the hair, and passing 
his finger around roy head, at the same time blackguarding me in broken 
Shawnee, said he would scalp me. That moment I gave him a severe 
blow in the pit of the stomach, which, while it made him loose his hold 
upon my hair, nearly knocked him down. I now stood in an attitude of 
defence, determined to resent or resist any farther insult or violence; he 
did not now approach me; but waiting an opportunity, when, supposing 
his anger had cooled, I had turned round and walked a few steps with 
the intention of sitting down, drew his knife, and stealing behind me, 
stabbed me in the back. He no doubt intended to inflict a mortal wound, 
but the knife fortunately striking the lower part of my shoulder blade, 
glanced down across the ribs, without entering the body; making an in¬ 
cision about an inch wide, and found, when afterward probed by the 
British surgeon at Detroit, to be three inches deep. An old Indian now 
interfered, and discovering from the blood that flowed, that I was badly 
wounded, stripped off my capot, and pressing the wound firmly, applied 
a large quid of tobacco to its orifice; then covering it with a compress, 
secured by a bandage over my shoulder and round my chest, effectually 
staunched the blood. Early next morning (so great had been Elliot’s 
care about me) I was conjideil to the charge of two old squaws, who pla¬ 
cing me in the middle of their canoe, set out for Detroit (about forty-five 
miles distant) and paddling along the edge of the lake, and up the strait, 
arriving at that place on the evening of the third of March, delivered me 
to Col. Richard England, the officer commanding that garrison. 

NUMBER X. 

Colonel England had been instructed by Gov. Simcoe to receive 
me, to provide clothing, and every thing necessary for my comfort, and 
to send me on to Fort Niagara, as soon as the navigation of Lake Erie 
should open. He had beside been informed about my family, and par¬ 
ticularly my relatives; and was personally acquainted with some connect 
tions of my mother; so that from his sense of duty, as well as from a 
disposition to oblige his friends, I would have been assured of a favorable 
reception. But independently of these considerations, being both a gen¬ 
tleman and a man of great humanity, he received me with much kindness; 
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and regarding my wretched appearance, with sympathy for my condition, 
followed only the generous impulse of his nature, in ministering to my 
relief and comfort. After asking me some brief questions, and kindly 
assuring me of my future welfare, addressing himself to Lieut. Andre, 
an officer of the same regiment—who also expecting me, had, on hearing 
of my arrival, repaired to the Colonel’s quarters—said, he committed me 
to his charge, observing, that Mr. Andre would of course take pleasure 
in making the necessary provision for me. Mr. Andre immediately took 
me by the hand, and led me to his quarters in the same barracks, only a 
few doors distant, and requesting me to sit down, retired from the apart¬ 
ment. In a few minutes a servant entered, and set before me some tea 
and bread, and butter, on which having supped, l arose, and was retiring 
from the table, when two women, whom mere curiosity, as f supposed, 
had kept standing atone end of the room, looking at me intently while I 
wa9 eating, now advanced, and each unceremoniously taking me by the 
hand and leading me out of the apartment, conducted me to a chamber. 
Here, stripping off all but my shirt, carefully throwing my clothes out at 
a back window, beyond the palisades of the town, and seating me in a 
large wash tub, half filled with water, they tore off my shirt, which had 
fast adhered to the bandage round my shoulder, before I had time to tell 
them I was wounded, and so suddenly, inflicting for a moment acute 
pain, as to extort from me a loud scream Their surprise at this soon 
ceased, when I told them that an Indian had stabbed me in the shoulder; 
and when they saw the blood from the opened wound running down my 
back, one of them alarmed ran to inform Mr. Andre; the other, with a 
rag immediately staunching the blood, deliberately proceeded to scour 
my person with soap and water, and by the time the surgeon arrived, 
had effected a complete ablution. On probing the wound, which he found 
to be about three inches deep, the surgeon pronounced it to be not dan¬ 
gerous; fortunately; he said, the knife in entering had struck the lower 
posterior point of the right shoulder blade, and taken a direction down¬ 
ward; but had it entered either an inch lower, or nearer the spine, it 
would probably have caused death. From the want of clothes it was 
late next morning before I could get up; but receiving at length a tem¬ 
porary supply of a roundabout and pantaloons, from the wardrobe of 
Ensign O’Brian, (brother of Mrs. England,) and a pair ot stockings and 
slippers from one of the women, I made my appearance in the breakfast 
room, and was introduced to Mrs. Andre, wife of the Lieutenant. She 
very kindly took my hand and congratulated on my deliverance from the 
Indians; though she could not help smiling at my singular appearance, 
dressed as I was, in clothes, which, although they fitted the smallest offi¬ 
cer in the garrison, hung like bags on me. Mrs. Andre made very par¬ 
ticular inquiries about my mother (whose maiden name was Ogden) and 
tny relatives on her side; and telling me that she had been a Miss Ogden, 
made our relationship to be that of third cousins. This unexpected in¬ 
formation gave me great pleasure; for to find among strangers, and in 
highly polished society, one who was not ashamed to acknowledge as a 
relative a destitute boy, far from friends and home, could not but be truly 
gratifying. But Mr9. Andre possessed none of the false pride of thoso 
who, governed wholly by factitious circumstances, while they “have res¬ 
pect to the man in gay clothing,” feeling as if degraded by condescension 
to the unfortunate, “say to the poor, stand thou there.” She was kind 
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and amiable, as she was handsome and accomplished; and although quite 
young, apparently not more than twenty, supplied to me the place of a 
mother. Her husband, a brother of the unfortunate Major Andre, and 
one of the handsomest men I ever saw, very affable in his manners, and 
frank in his disposition, treated me with great kindness: and after seeing 
that I was comfortably, and indeed genteelly dressed, introduced me to 
the families of Mr. Erskine and Commodore Grant, where I found boys 
and girls of nearly my own age, who cheerfully associated with me, and 
took pleasure in showing me the town, the shipping, the fort, and what¬ 
ever else they thought would afford me gratification. 

The situation of Detroit, on the western bank of the strait, connecting 
Lake Huron with Lake Erie, and about ten miles south of Lake St. Clair, 
is familiar to all; though but few here have any knowledge of what it wa3 
more than forty years since. It was then a small town, containing only 
wooden buildings, but few of which were well finished; surrounded by 
high pickets, inclosing an area of probably half a mile square, about one 
third of which, along the bank of the river (as the strait is called) was 
covered with houses. There were, I think, three narrow streets running 
parallel with the river, and intersected by four or five more at right 
angles. At the south end of the town, adjoining on the west the second 
street, at the ends of which were the entrances (secured by heavy wooden 
gates) into the city, was a space about two hundred feet square, inclosed 
on a part of two sides, with low palisades, within which a row of hand¬ 
some three story barracks for the accommodation of the officers, occupied 
the south side, and buildings of the same height for the soldiers’ quarters 
stood on the west and a part of the north side. The open space was oc¬ 
cupied as a parade ground, where the troops were every day exercised 
by the adjutant. In the north-west corner of the large area inclosed with 
pickets, on ground a little elevated, stood the fort, separated from the 
houses by an esplanade, and surrounded, first by an abbatis of tree tops; 
having the butts of the limbs sharpened and projecting outward about 
four feet high; then by a deep ditch, in the centre of which were high 
pickets; and then by a row of light palisades, seven or eight feet loDg, 
projecting horizontally from the glacis. The fort, covering not more 
than half an acre of ground, was square, having a bastion at each angle, 
with parapets and ramparts, so high as to shelter the quarters within, 
which were bomb proof, entirely, from the shot of an enemy: Its en¬ 
trance was on the east side, facing the river, over a drawbridge and 
through a covered way; over which on each side were long iron cannon 
carrying twenty four pound shot, and which the officers called the ‘British 
lions;” while on each of the other sides, were planted two, and on each 
bastion four cannon, of various calibre; six, nine, and twelve pounders. 
The fort was garrisoned by a company of artillery, under command of 
Captain Spear; while two companies of infantry, and one of grenadiers, 
of the 24th (Col. England’s regiment) were quartered in the barracks; 
the balance of the regiment was at Michilimacip.ack, and other northern 
posts. By the side of the gate near the end of the officer’s barracks, was 
a twenty four pounder; and for the protection of the east side of the town, 
there were two small batteries of cannon on the bank of the river. In the 
spring of 1793, there were anchored in the river, in front of the town, 
three brigs of about two hundred tons each; the Chippewa and the Ottowa, 
new vessels, carrying each, I think, eight guns; the Dunmore, an old 
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vessel of six guns, and a sloop, the Felicity, of about one hundred tons, 
armed only with two swivels; all belonging to his majesty, George III, 
and commanded by Com. Grant. There were beside, several merchant¬ 
men, sloops and schooners, the property of individuals. 

I had spent almost four weeks very agreeably at Detroit, becoming 
much attached to Col. England, and particularly so to Mr. and Mrs. 
Andre, who treated me with great kindness, and to the family of Mr. 
Erskine, who were very friendly and polite to me; and when, near the 
close of March, the lake being entirely clear of ice; and when though 
there was some danger to be apprehended from easterly storms, it was 
thought that the navigation to Fort Erie would be tolerably safe, orders 
were issued for the sailing of the Felicity. I felt a momentary regret 
that I was so soon to be separated from these kind friends and acquain¬ 
tances. Every thing being in readiness, and the sloop beginning to 
weigh anchor, I took leave of Mr. and Mrs. Andre, thanking them with 
tears for their parental kindness; and so affected was I, that I could 
scarcely pronounce the word farewell. Of Col. England, also, who 
wished me a prosperous voyage, and safe return to my friends, I took a 
very affecting leave, acknowledging with gratitude my obligations to him; 
then, with a small bundle containing a few shirts and stockings, accom¬ 
panying the sailor who was waiting to conduct me, proceeded to the 
sloop’s boat, and in a few minutes more was safe on board the Felicity. 

With a light breeze we proceeded down the strait; but the wind being 
from the southwest, we went but little faster than the current, as we 
were obliged to tack very frequently from side to side of the river. An¬ 
choring at its mouth, we lay there during the night; and the next morn¬ 
ing, the wind freshening a little from the same direction, we were enabled 
in addition to our lower sails, to spread our topsail and topgallant sail, 
and about the middle of the afternoon anchored in Put in bay, a fine 
harbor in the western part of lake Erie, formed by the North, Middle, 
and South Bass, the Strentian, and some smaller islands The wind 
being light and variable, and there being some appearance of a change of 
weather, Captain Flemming thought it most prudent to remain here until 
morning; and taking me into the boat, with two oarsmen and a couple of 
hooks and lines, rowed round the bay trailing the lines from the stern. 
Passing along the north side of Strentian island, which is convex, steep, 
and rocky, we caught several fine bass, (one of which I had the pleasure 
of drawing into the boat,) on which we made a delicious meal. On a high 
rocky point of this island, stood a very large tall tree, towering above 
the adjacent woods, on the top of which was an eyry. Here first I saw 
the noble American eagle, and amused myself for some time watching 
several of them, as without the least apparent exertion, they gracefully, 
yet with amazing velocity, compassed the bay: gradually rising, and 
contracting their sphere with each circuit, until suddenly mounting, they 
seemed a mere speck in the blue sky: then as suddenly descending, al¬ 
most with the rapidity of thought to mid air, they began to wheel around, 
doubling their sphere with each circuit as they descended, some lighting 
on the trees, others darting on their prey. One of them lighted on the 
high tree near the nest, where his mate could be seen probably hatching 
her eggs, and whose place he took soon after, as she left her nest for food 
or recreation. Early next morning* it being the first day of April, having 
a light breeze from the south, we weighed anchor, and sailing eastwardiy, 
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in a few hours passed between Point Pelee and Middle islands; and at 
four o’clock in the afternoon (our sloop being a pretty good sailer) had 
made about fifty miles, when the wind suddenly coming round began to 
blow fresh from the east. We continued onward, however, regularly 
tacking from southeast to northeast, as near to the wind as the vessel 
would progress, until after sunset; the wind still increasing. We were 
now out of sight of land; the water all around us seeming to touch the 
horizon, and the curling waves crested with foam, appearing to mingle 
with the clouds, presented to me a novel, sublime, and yet fearful spec¬ 
tacle. I had retired to my berth on the larboard side of the cabin, about 
ten o’clock, and notwithstanding the noise of the waves, and the pitch- 
ing of the vessel, had fallen into a sound sleep, when the wind having 
increased to a tempest, to proceed was impossible. For some time we 
lay too under a close reefed jib and mainsail, when the captain seeing no 
prospect of the storm abating, and fearing that the rolling of the sloop 
would unship her mast, gave orders to put her about. In coming round 
on the starboard we were nearly upset. I was awakened by being thrown 
from my berth against the opposite side of the cabin, and the next mo¬ 
ment a heavy sea striking the stern, and forcing in the cabin windows, 
poured in several hogsheads of water, in which tossed about from side to 
side, it was nearly a minute before I could gain my feet and ascend to 
the deck. The dead lights were, however, soon closed, and the vessel 
cleared of water, and I was advised by the captain to return to my berth 
in the cabin; but I preferred remaining on deck, thinking that if the 
sloop should be wrecked, I should have a much better chance of escape. 
Although scudding almost under bare poles, (merely carrying sail enough 
to steer the vessel by,) we were going at the rate of twelve knots an 
hour, and pitching, and rolling, with the heavy swells, sometimes fearing 
that we should lose our mast, or that the seams of the vessel (rather old 
and unseaworthy) opening, she would founder; or, the lake being shal¬ 
low, that she would be dashed to pieces against the bottom. Providence, 
however, kindly preserved us, and just after daylight, passing the fear¬ 
ful breakers on the north side of Point Pelee, soon anchored safely in 
Put-in-bay. Tom, the cook, who was held as an oracle on board the 
sloop, openly declared, that our being driven back by the storm, was in 
consequence of our sailing from the bay on Friday, being, beside, the 
first day of April, to which all the crew assented, adding that we were 
lucky in getting safely back. We spent a part of Saturday afternoon, 
in an excursion through the Middle Bass island, on which we killed sev¬ 
eral large rattlesnakes. I narrowly escaped being bitten by one, at least 
three feet long, over whom I stepped, as he crossed the path; and the 
captain, who had gone to a small pond a few hundred yards ahead of us, 
to shoot ducks, returned in a short time, running, and out of breath, 
declaring that a monster, a snake more than a rod in length, the moment 
he fired at some ducks, issued from the long grass by the edge of the 
water, made directly toward him and pursued him for more than twenty 
rods. On our return to the sloop we caught some fine bass which more 
than compensated us for the loss of the captain’s ducks. The next 
morning being Sunday, having the wind fresh from the south, and the 
weather being favorable, we again weighed anchor and stood out of the 
bay; Tom prognosticated that we should have a prosperous journey. His 
predictions seemed likely to be verified, as we sailed finely this day; 
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sometimes with a stick, and sometimes with his hands, in about an hour, 
a grave two feet deep was dug in the soft sandy ground on the top of the 
bank, into which' the corpse, dragged up by the shoulders, being placed, 
Tom drew from his pocket a prayer book, and opening it at the burial 
service, handed it to the captain, who read it with great solemnity. The 
grave was now filled up, the paddle with its blade upward, was planted 
at its head, and over it were thrown brush and logs for its protection; 
when, satisfied that we had done a good work, we returned to our boat, 
and on board the sloop, where Tom, having in about an hour prepared 
us an excellent dish of fish and potatoes, we ate with great gold; our 
appetites, from the exercise of the morning, being very keen. The wind 
still continued to blow strongly from the east, and the lake outside of the 
bay was very rough; but on Wednesday, the ISth of April, the one chang¬ 
ing to the southeast, and the other becoming calm, we again set sail, and 
oa Friday evening, anchored safely opposite to Fort Erie. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning, taking leave of the sloop’s crew, I went on shore with 
the captain, who introduced me to the officer commanding the fort, at 
the same time delivering him a letter written by Col. England. I was 
detained here only a few hours, when being placed on board a small 
barge, in charge of a corporal and four soldiers, I was in a few hours 
conveyed to Fort Chippewa, a blockhouse, garrisoned by a lieutenant and 
thirty men, on the north side of Chippewa creek, a few rods from its 
mouth, and about two miles above the falls of Niagara. Here passing 
the night, on the following morning, accompanied by a man whom the 
lieutenant had provided to conduct me, I walked down to the falls, and 
after spending about two hours in viewing that stupendous cataract, pro¬ 
ceeded to Queenstown, where finding a wood boat going down to Fort 
Niagara, I immediately got on board, and arriving there an hour after, 
and delivering a letter to the commanding officer, was by him conducted 
to the quarters of Lieut. Hill, where I was recsived with great kindness, 

■NUMBER XI. 

Forty years since, the southwestern part of the state of New YbA 
was almost an unbroken wilderness; and excepting a log ferryhouse on 
the top of the bank opposite Queenstown (near the present site of Lew- 
istovvn) there was but one house on the road, or rather foot path, between 
Niagara and Canandaigua, a distance of a hundred miles, and that was a 
tavern near the western bank of the Genesee, probably ten miles south of 
the spot where Rochester now stands. The best mode of travelling then, 
was on horseback; but as there was little communication between the 
western part of New-York and Niagara, opportunities such as would be 
suitable for my return to my friends seldom occurred. 1 had, therefore, 
to wait patiently until such opportunity should offer, or until Gov. Sim- 
coe should provide some mode of conveyance. However, 1 was very 
comfortably situated in the family of Mr. Hill, and spent my time quite 
pleasantly for about a week that I remained at the fort. Lieutenant 
Hill was adjutant of the 50th regiment of infaDtry; a part of which, with 
a company of artillery, garrisoned Fort Niagara, and a part was stationed 
at York, U. C. on the west side of the lake, nearly opposite. Frequently, 
by his invitation, 1 accompanied him, when he marched the troops, not 
on duty, out of the garrison (which he did on every fair day) for the 
purpose of exercising them. It is astonishing to see wiih what precision 
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the British regulars go through the manual exercise, march, and perform 
the different military evolutions, and how quickly the slightest error or 
fault is noticed by the officer, who, not unfrequently, punishes the delin' 
quent by a Btroke with his rattan, over the knuckles or on the shins. 
The troops here, though almost perfectly disciplined, were, I thought, 
inferior to the 24th; who, beside, made a much more showy, and, as I 
conceived, a more martial appearance. The uniform of the 24th was a 
white vest and pantaloons, with black half gaiters; a long scarlet coat, 
faced with deep green and laced with silver at the button holes, skirts, 
and wrists. That of the 50th was drab under clothes, and long scarlet 
coats faced with light green, without any ornament. The former wore 
their long hair powdered, clubbed at the neck, and spreading like a fan 
between their shoulders; the latter had their hair cued. With Mr. Hill 
I was much pleased. He appeared to be what is generally termed a 
clever man; plain, yet urbane in his manners—not brilliant. His prin¬ 
cipal recommendation was his natural kindness and frankness, his socia¬ 
bility as a companion, and his punctual observance of his duty as an offi¬ 
cer. Being at least fifteen years younger than his wife,.whom he treated 
rather with deference than with affection, I think it probable, that fortune, 
rank, or some consideration other than love influenced his union with 
her. His wife was at least forty, tall and lean, with large and homely 
features,- in her dress, very neat and simple; polished though rather pre¬ 
cise in her manners; quite intelligent and fluent, and possessing a very 
amiable disposition. During my stay with her she treated me with the 
kindness of a mother, carefully repairing my shirts and clothes;and when 
I left her, presenting me with a calico needle and thread case, that I 
might learn to mend my own clothes when occasion should require This 
I carefully preserved for many years, often finding it useful; and from 
the habit formed when young, have ever since carried a needle and thread 
in my pocket book; and often thus have been led gratefully to remember 
that benevolent lady. The situation of Fort Niagara was a very com¬ 
manding one; standing on the high bank at the mouth of the strait con¬ 
necting lakes Erie and Ontario; and the scenery around it was at once, 
romantic, grand and sublime. Above, were the high precipitous banks, 
or rather mountains, covered to the water’s edge with trees and huge 
masses of rock, between which, the broad and mighty water, contracted 
below the deafening cataract into a comparatively narrow stream, boiling 
and foaming, and whirling along the mighty chasm, rushed for several 
miles with resistless impetuosity. A few miles below, on the Canadian 
side, seemingly hanging on the face of the mountainous bank, stood the 
large white mess house and quarters of the queen’s rangers, constituting 
the principal buildings of Queenstown, and on a small plain between the 
termination of this hill and the lake shore, stood the small but neat village 
of Newark, then the residence of Gov. Simcoe. On the west, and north, 
and east, the dark, deep waters of Ontario presented a vast expanse, 
bounded only by the horizon, and inspired the beholder with mingled 
wonder, delight, and awe. Here, especially in the “still night,” you 
might hear the deep, heavy roar of the mighty cataract, as the coming of 
the desolating tornado; and, indeed, it may be heard distinctly, “as the 
sound of many waters,” on lake Erie, more than twenty miles distant. 

I shall never forget the sensations with which I first heard it; sensations 
growing more and more intense, as I approached nearer and nearer to it; 
nor the feeling of apprehension, with which as passing down the rapid 
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current I b:nt my body instinctively to the shore, as if to make the boat 
cling to it. Glancing the eye from the first small break of the water 
(close to the British shore, just above the head of the long narrow island, 
extending almost from the mouth of Chippewa to the falls, and at the foot 
of which formerly there was a small mill) in the direction of Goat Island 
to the middle of the river, you are struck with dread, as you mark the 
second break, (as it is called,) where a part of the mighty river, sweeping 
down a steep ledge of rock, rises and rolls in fearful swells, that threaten 
instant destruction. But no language can describe the feelings of the 
beholder, when standing just in front of the awful precipice, he first sees 
the vast volume of water rushing over, far beyond the angular summit 
rock (its upper bed) extending from its western bank to Goat Island, and 
plunging down, down into the deep abyss; then measures with his eye 
the giddy height of the foot of that island, rising perpendicular from the 
depths below, and presenting a face of solid rock; then views the beau¬ 
tiful unbroken sheet of water, that falls between it and the eastern bank, 
facing the west, arid in front of which, in clear, warm sunshine, may be 
always seen a brilliant rainbow, with its ample arch spanning its width; 
then the troubled water, rising and bounding from its fearful plunge, 
back to the foot of the tremendous cataract, there forced again to the 
dread abyss, again emerging, rolls tumultuous down a mighty torrent. 
But I had not intended to have attempted even this faint outline of this 
most grand, sublime, and wonderful of nature’s works, to describe which, 
would require the pen of a Milton; and in beholding which, the mind is 
led involuntarily to exclaim, “Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord, God, Almighty I” 

I had been about a week at Fort Niagara, when one afternoon, Mr. 
Hill informed me that an opportunity offering for me to return to my 
friends, Gov. Simcoe had directed that 1 should be immediately sent over 
to Newark. Tying up my small wardrobe in my handkerchief, in a few 
minutes 1 was ready to comply with this brief notice; then taking a hasty 
leave of Mr. and Mrs. Hill, I was soon conveyed across the Niagara, 
and conducted to the house, of Gov. Simcoe. The governor received me 
with great courtesy, and introducing me to Thomas Morris, Esq. of 
Canandaigua, who had arrived at Newark only the day before, remarked 
that he had acquainted that gentleman with the request that had been 
made to him by the British minister (at the instance of my friends) to 
ascertain where I was, and to release me from captivity, and of the for¬ 
tunate result of his efforts; and concluded by saying, that Mr. Morris, 
on his request, had kindly consented to take me as far as Canandaigua. 
Mr. Morris then made some inquiries about my family and relatives; 
said he was well acquainted with my uncle, Col. Ogden, of Elizabeth¬ 
town, N. J. that he would with pleasure convey me to Canandaigua, 
whence, he had no doubt, I would have an opportunity of returning to 
my friends. In answering the inquiries made of me by Gov. Simcoe, I 
was led to speak of the conduct of Col. Elliot; particularly of his leaving 
me in charge of the Indians, at the mouth of the Maumee, and of the 
injury I had suffered, and of the danger I had in consequence incurred. 
On hearing this he appeared to be quite indignant; he spoke of his instruc¬ 
tions to Elliot to convey me to Detroit; and I well recollect his remark 
to Mr. Morris, that such conduct in a British officer would have subject¬ 
ed him to trial before a court martial; but that he was obliged to overlook 
many improprieties in the agents, who had such influence with the Indi- 
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ans, and were so necessary to his majesty in his intercourse with them.' 
Mr. Morris now remarking, that he proposed to set oft’from the ferry 
house early nest morning, and that he would wait for me until evening at 
Queenstown, arose and took his leave. Of Gov. Siincoe’s person I have 
not a distinct recollection. I remember, however, that his figure was 
commanding, his features were manly, his countenance was open, his 
manners, though dignified, were affable; and in his conversation, he had 
all the frankness of the soldier. I had liie honor of taking tea that after¬ 
noon with his lady, a vary handsome and intelligent woman, but unfor¬ 
tunately affticted with so great an impediment in her speech, that, to me, 
it was painful to converse with her. After tea, a servant appeared at 
the gate with two fine bay horses, on one of which, after taking leave of 
Governor Simcoe and hie lady, I mounted, when the servant receiving 
his orders, “Spin him along,” wc set off at a rapid canter, and travelling 
at half speed, up hill and down, in less than an hour arrived at Queens¬ 
town. Crossing the Niagara about dusk, and ascending the high bank, 
Mr. Morris and I entered the ferry house, where we found Mr.Nathaniel 
Gorham, (if I mistake not one of the proprietors of Canandaigua,) and a 
colored servant who had travelled with him to the frontier. Here we 
spent the night, and oh the nest morning, after a very early breakfast, 
set out on horseback (a separate horse being provided for me) for Canan¬ 
daigua. Travelling rapidly, and stopping only an hour at noon, to bait 
our horses and take a luncheon of biscuit and cheese, we rested at night 
at an Indian village; and cn the next day, dining at about 12 o'clock, at 
a tavern near the west bank of the Genesee, arrived at Canandaigua a 
little after dark; thus performing a journey of nearly a hundred miles, 
through the wilderness, along a foot path, in two days. Here I was 
placed in the family of Mr. Sandford, a tavern keeper, with whom Mr. 
Morris (being then single, and not having quite finished bis large and 
elegant house at the west end of the town) boarded. Canandaigua was, 
in 1793, a neat village, containing, I think, about forty houses, scattered 
along the principal street, leading westward!’’ from the long narrow lake 
after which it was named, for more than a mile. At the 1 ead of this 
street facing the lake, stood the house of Mr. Sandford, a large two story 
wooden building, painted white, and making a very respectable appear¬ 
ance. Near this house, on the north, was the village school house, where 
Mr. Upham taught about forty girls and boys; and below it was the res¬ 
idence of Mr. Chapin, agent for the Senecas, the eldest of whose sons 
traded with the Indians, exchanging his goods for furs and skins; while 
a younger one acted as an interpreter. At Canandaigua, I remained 
until about the middle of June, waiting for an opportunity to go to New 
York; at which time Mr. Chapin, having collected a large quantity of 
furs, and bear and deer skins sufficient to load a pretty large batteau, 
being ready to set out for New York to replenish his stock of goods, at 
the request of Mr. Morris, consented to take me with him. I had spent 
my time very pleasantly at Canandaigua where I had employed a part of 
my time at school with Mr. Upham, and occasionally amused myself in 
fishiBg, at the outlet of the lake. I had been treated, too, by Mr. & Mrs. 
Sandford, with parental kindness; but never from a stranger did I receive 
such benevolent and generous treatment as l received from Mr. Morris. 
He had incurred the expense of purchasing a horse to convey me from 
Niagara; he had defrayed the charge of my boarding and schooling at 
Canandaigua; he had furnished me with some summer clothing, and now 
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that I was ready to set out for New York, supplied me with money to 
bear my expenses; and for all this, he would never afterward receive the 
least remuneration. I was deeply affected when I took my leave of him, 
and to this day when I think of him it is with feelings of the liveliest 
gratitude. Our batteau lay in the outlet, about three miles north of the 
north end of Canandaigua lake, to which point there was water sufficient 
for batteau navigation. From this point, having loaded the batteau with 
peltries, conveyed in wagons from the village, we proceeded slowly down 
the narrow winding outlet; sometimes being obliged to stop and cutaway 
the trees that had fallen across it, and sometimes to get out and drag our 
flat-bottomed boat over the ripples. In this way we proceeded for nearly 
four days; passing, however, the several outlets of the Seneca and Cay¬ 
uga, the Owasco and other lakes, the stream gradually became larger; 
and its obstructions fewer. On the fourth day we arrived at the mouth 
of the Oneida outlet, here called Three River Points, distant from Can¬ 
andaigua, by land, about sixty miles, but at least one hundred by water. 
Ascending the outlet, we crossed the Oneida lake, about thirty miles in 
length, to the mouth of Wood creek, up which small crooked stream we 
with much difficulty forced our batteau, to within a mile of the Mohawk, 
whence, transporting it across the ground where Rome now stands, but 
where then, on the Mohawk, stood but a solitary house, we proceeded 
down that river to Schenectady. From this place (Mr. Chapin conveying 
his peltries in wagons) we rode to Albany; whence, having stayed a day 
or two, we embarked on board a Dutch sloop, for New York, where we 
arrived on the second day of July. Here I took leave of Mr. Chapin, 
and on the next day, taking a passage in an open ferry boat (the only 
ferry boats in use at that time) across the bay, in which, by a sudden 
gust of wind, we were nearly upset, I arrived at Elizabethtown, New- 
Jersey, where my sister and relations were delighted to see me. But the 
happiness I experienced in returning to the home of my childhood, after 
an absence of nearly three years, in which I had endured so many priva« 
lions and hardships, and encountered so many dangers, must have been 
far superior to theirs; and when on the evening of that day, I retired to 
rest, gratefully reflecting on the past goodness and mercy of God to me, 
devoutly on my knees, I thanked him for the exercise of his gracious 
providence toward me, preserving, sustaining, and protecting me, and 
restoring me in safety to my friends. The next day being the 4th of July, 
there was a very splendid celebration at Elizabethtown, which I enjoyed 
very much. At this time, I had the pleasure of seeing my distant rela¬ 
tive, the late Governor Bloomfield, who was highly gratified with the 
narrative of my captivity, and my account of Indian manners and cus¬ 
toms; and took great pleasure in hearing my Indian songs, and in seeing 
me dance after the Indian mode. On the next day he caused to be pub¬ 
lished in Kollock’s “New-Jersey Journal,” in substance, the fellowi»g 
notice: “Arrived at this place, on the 5d inst. by the way of Detroit, 
Niagara, and New York, the only son of Col. Oliver Spencer, late a 
captive among the Indians, with whom he remained about eight months, 
acquiring a considerable knowledge of their language, customs, and 
manners.” I think, too, that there was some allusion to my looks and 
manners, as slightly resembling the Indians. 

This notice brought people from far and near to see me; some, no 
doubt, merely from the regard they bore to an old and esteemed friend 
or acquaintance, whose son I was; but the greater part from mere curi- 
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osity, as they would flock to an exhibition of wild beasts, expecting, no 
doubt, to see something at least halt savage. At first, I took pleasure 
in giving an account of my captivity; in answering the numerous inqui¬ 
ries that were made of me, and in singing and dancing Indian, and ut¬ 
tering the various Indian yells; performing so naturally, as they suppo¬ 
sed, and exhibiting, as they fancied, such a wildness in my looks and 
manners, that some frequently remarked in an undertone, “How much 
he looks like an Indian!” but being obliged to repeat the same story, and 
answer the same questions, frequently twenty times a day to different 
companies and individuals, I became so heartily tired of it, that at last, 
I gave only brief answers, often uttering a simple yes, or no, to the in¬ 
quiries that were made of me. Indeed from the circumstance of my then 
repeating so often the story of my captivity, and for weeks answering 
so many inquiries, I became averse to say any thing about it, and ac¬ 
quired a habit of replying so laconically to the questions asked me, that 
in after life, I have felt mortified, when by my brief answers to questions 
on this subject, I have seemed to check farther inquiry, and to give room 
to suspect me of a want of politeness, or even of civility. 

My long narrative, which must have exercised the patience of the rea¬ 
der, if indeed he has taken time to read the whole of the preceding num¬ 
bers of it, may soon be brought to a close. At Elizabethtown, I remai¬ 
ned with my sister and brother-in-law Mr. Halstead, for a little more 
than a year; a regular portion of all of which time, was occupied by me 
at school, and on the 14th of September, 1794, being then fourteen years 
old, I set out on horseback, in company with a Mr. Crane, and the late 
General Schenck, (then on his first visit to the west,) on my return home. 
We performed the journey to Pittsburg in ten days, and there putting 
our horses on board a flat boat, descended the Ohio, and arrived at Co¬ 
lumbia about the middle of October. The joy of my parents, on seeing 
me, is more easily imagined than described; with tears and embraces 
they welcomed my return. The day was spent in affectionate inquiries 
•bout the past; and devoutly, and gratefully that evening, around our 
family altar, did we join in thanksgiving and praise, with my pious fath¬ 
er, to the Father of mercies, for all his past unmerited goodness; partic¬ 
ularly, for my preservation, and safe restoration to my home. 

Nearly forty years have since passed away; our rivers teem with com¬ 
merce; their banks are covered with farms, with houses, villages, towns, 
and cities; the wilderness has been converted into fruitful fields; temples 
to God are erected, where once stood the Indian wigwam, and the prai¬ 
ses of the Most High resound, where formerly the screams of the panther, 
or the yell of the savage only were heard. O, “What hath God wrought?” 
But where are the friends and companions of our youth? Our parents 
where are they? Mine have long since “slept with their fathers.” Waw- 
pawmawquah, who only a short time since, had for several years previ¬ 
ously paid me an annual visit, has gone to the land of his fathers, and 
almost all of those of whom in my narrative I have spoken, are no longer 
“dwellers upon earth.” We, also, will soon end our earthly pilgrimage, 
and enter into “that bourne whence no traveller returns.” May we 
through Divine grace, “finish well our journey,” that we may dwell at 
last, where “ever during spring abides, and never withering flowers:” 
in that healthful clime, where “sickness, sorrow, pain, and death, are 
felt and feared no more;” where “there is fulness of joy,” and where 
there are “pleasures for evermore.” 
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